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Buying Automatic Looms 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


You and your mill organization must live with the looms you select. 


Your peace of mind, harmony in the industrial household, your success as a 
manufacturer, and financial ease and comfort may be won or lost by your 
decision. 


The price is important—but not all-important. You must earn dividends on it 
or go out of business. What is the record as a dividend-producer of the loom 
you are buying? 


Will it start up economically or will the excessive cost of starting wipe out all 
difference in first cost and add to the capital investment on which you must 
provide dividends? 


Is the loom you select an economical machine to run? What is its production 
record? How many looms of that make are being run by a single weaver for 
other manufacturers on the line of goods you are making? 


Will it put you on an equality in equipment with your competitor? 
machines must not be less satisfaetory than his. | 


Your 


Is it adapted to your particular weaves or are you letting yourself in for 
months and years of experiment and expensive changes before you get 
satisfactory results? 


Has the loom you would buy the latest in the way of mechanical appliances of 
proved worth in the practical production of cloth? 


Think These Things Over Before You Buy. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


4 3 38 4 Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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IMPROVED WHITIN 
MODEL H 
DRAWING FRAME 

NEW WEIGHTING 

NEW STOP MOTION 

NEW GEARING 

NARROWER WIDTH 
EASY TO RUN AND ERECT 


Ask for Particulars 


, Specify 
‘‘UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office 307 Commercial National Charlotte, N. 4 


Bank Building 


Pawtucket, R. lL. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, II. 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches. we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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TO COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


Come To The 


CHARLOTTE 
EXPOSITION 


September 22-—October 4 
And See Our 


HIGH-SPEED 


AUTOMATIC LOOM 


Hopedale Manufacturing Co. 


Milford, Mass. and Greenville, S. C. 


NOTICE 
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The “Yarn Saver” 


"TAKING the waste out of winding is 
one of the functions of “Sonoco”’ 


Cones and Tubes. 


“Uniform packages; true wound with- 
out. waste; with even tension in every 
yard wound; and smooth delivery with- 
out breakage:’”’— these are the claims 
made for yarns when wound on 
“Sonoco” Cones. 


The Sonoco Company concentrates its 
efforts on maintaining accuracy, balance 
and unvarying uniformity in its cones 
with a strict attention to detail that has 
undoubtedly contributed to the success 
of this company. 


The Sonoco Products Company, succes- 
sor to the Southern Novelty Company, 
is also one of the clients served by this 
organization of Engineers. 


A new and revised edition of “Factories 
for the Future” discusses many important 
factors of industrial construction, equip- 
ment and production. 


You may be interested also in “Picks 
to the Minute” on the Textile Industry, 
and “Contentment Under Roof” on 
maintaining industrial harmony. Write 
for them. 


J. E. SIRRINE @ COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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Savings Effected Repaid Cost of 
Silent Chain Drives 13 Times 


So says D. F. Williams, superintendent of the Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. C. 


Since this company installed individual motor drives with Link-Belt Silent Chain in 
their milis ten years ago, the time previously spent in repairing belts—an average of 
150 hours a year—has been saved and put into increased production; in effect, adding 
150 hours, or 18% days of production time to the plant. 


Flexible 
Showing little wear, Link-Belt Silent Chain has outlived gears which were installed at as a Belt— 
the same time—the gears having required a number of replacements. Positive 


as a Gear— 


In these ten years repairs were unappreciable, and maintenance cost reduced to a mini- Neve Sores 


mum. Belt-slipping and its attending power waste disappeared, and in its place came a 


4.59 production increase. The savings effected in that period have repaid the cost of 
the chains 13 times. 
é There’s a record for you; and yet it is one of hundreds of similar ones. ‘iim pre n 
A highly profitable investment they prove themselves to be wherever installed. You 
would find them the same. Send for catalogs and further information. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
Birmingham, Ala. . 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. New Orleans,La. . 504 Carondelet Bldg 
Charlotte, N.C. ; J. S. Cothran, 909 Commercial Bank Bldg, 
Other Offices in Principal Cities 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Bale Breaker and Triple Vertical Openers 
Jackson Mills, Mill No. 2, Wellford, S. C. 


MILLS WELL EQUIPPED WITH MODERN MACHINERY 


May be operated economically when obsolete equipment must be 
shut down. Idle machinery makes no profit. Replace your 
inefficient and obsolete machinery. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1924 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE. S. C. 
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PU BLISHED EV ERY THU RSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 89-41 


S. CHURCH STREET. CHARLOTTE. N. 
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NUMBER 3 


Child Labor Amendment Affect Farm Labor? 


It has been urged that the proposed Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment does not contemplate the enactment of legislation aimed at 
the control of farm labor. This gratuitous assumption respecting 
future regulation is met not only by the fact that Congress is to 
be granted exclusive control over the labor of all persons under 
18 years on the farm, even to the point of prohibition against any 
direction or request of the parent, but every effort to exclude 
horticulture or agriculture, or any form of outdoor work, from 
the terms of the amendment was opposed and defeated by its 
proponents. Moreover, the National Child Labor Committee, the 
chief proponent of the amendment, distributed to every Congress- 
man prior to the vote on the proposal, booklets which carry the 
plain implication that labor upon the farm now needs legislative 
attention. 

The pamphlet points out that, under the census of 1920, 647,309 
boys and girls between 10 and 15 years of age inclusive are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, Again, the booklet states “agriculture” 
is the only important field of work entirely uncontrolled “by legis- 
lation.” Again, “the South, because of its agricultural character, 
still leads in child labor.” Legislators are told “agriculture em- 
ploys three-fifths of the million child laborers,” and “investigation 
shows that there are many of these at work in sugar-beet fields, 
cranberry bogs, cotton plantations and other agricultural pursuits 
throughout the country.” It is further urged upon the attention 
of Congress that “the 1920 census was taken in January, a season 
when little or no agricultural work is being done,’ hence “many 
children who ordinarily follow agricultural occupations are re- 
ported by their parents as having no employment.” 


The following are extracts from the Congressional Record of 
Saturday, April 26th, the day the Child Labor Amendment Reso- 
lution passed the House: 

The Chairman: The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. MesSwain: 
word “age,” strike out the period, insert 
lowing: “Provided, That no law shall 
child in the business, or on 
therewith, of the parents,” 
The question was taken, and the amendment.was rejected. 


The Chairman: The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows 


after the 
and add the fol- 
labor of any 
connected 


Page 1, line 11, 
colon, 
control the 
house, or the premises 


parent or 


Amendment offered by Mr. MeSwain: Page 1, line 11, after the 
word “age,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add: “But 
no law enacted under this article shall affeet in any way the labor 


of any child or children on the farm of the parent or parents.” 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 


Mr. McSwain) there were—ayes 76, noes 192. 

The Chairman: The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Virginia: Page 1, line 11, 
after the word “age,” strike out the period and add the following, 
after a comma: “but not the labor of such persons in the home, 


so that the article will reac’: 
power to limit, regulate, 
i6 years of age, but no« 


and on the farms where they reside,” 
“Section 1. The Congress shall have 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 


the labor of such persons in the homes and on the farms where 
they reside.” 
The question was taken: and on a division demanded by Mr. 


Moore, of Virginia) there were—ayes 89, noes 185. 


Had either of these amendments been adopted the labor of 
children on the farms of their parents would have been exempted 
and the question of the future enactment of laws to control the 
labor of children upon their parents’ farms would not need con- 
sideration. 

Why did the advocates of the Constitutional Amendment 
down those amendments? 

Speaking before the National Child Labor Committee, January 
20, 1924, Prof. Ralph P. Holben of Dartmouth College said: 

“The argument that farmers’ children should be exempted frome 
the amendment is met with ringing words by menmibers of the 
National Child Labor Committee, who point out that if would be 
most unfortunate if such an amendment should be-written into the 
bill. It would make it open to the charge of class legislation, and 
involve innumerable difficulties If we are to protect the nations 
children there is no possible excuse for depriving a large group of! 
this protection. [Tt will be time enough to take up the specific 
problem of children on farms when Congress begins the work o! 
drawing up statutes under the amendment. \ constitutional 
amendment is not the proper occasion for settling a dispute ove! 
one phase of the child labor problem: the thing to do is to get 
blanket authority for Congress to act. and when the 
children on farms comes up in due subjeet of legis 
lation, that will be the time for considering the problem. 


The Bureaucrats seek a blanket power and say that after the 
Constitutional Amendment is adopted they will discuss the ques- 
tion of the regulation of farm labor. | 

Their intentions relative to farm labor can to some extent be 
learned from their previous utterances and there could be no bet- 
ter place to get such information that the report of the proceed- 
ing of the Conference on Child Labor Standards, held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 15, 1919, and participated in by Owen Lovejoy, 
Miss Julia Lathrop and Miss Grace Abbott, and others, most of 
whom are among the leading lobbyists for the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. There were also several English social workers present. 

Standards Adopted. 

Before the conference adjourned a committee consisting of 
Owen R. Lovejoy, Miss Grace Abbott, and others, reported a set 
of minimum standards, among which were the following, and they 
were adopted by the conference: 

“An age minimum of 16 for employment! mm any ovecupation, 
except that children between 14 and 16 may be employed in 
agricultural and domestic service during vacation periods.” 

“All children shall be required to attend school for at nine 
months each year, either full time or part time, between the ages 
of 7 and 18. 

Children between 16 and 18 vears of age 
the eighth grade and are legally and regularls 
required to attend day continuation schools eight! 

“A child shall not be allowed to go to work until he 
physical examination by a publhe-health physician or sel 
sician and has been found to be of normal development cay 
of his age and physically fit for the work at which 
employed. 

“There shall be periodical medical examination of all 
children who are under 18 years of age.” 

“There shall be a central agency which shall deal with all 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Prize VWeimners in Better Equipment Contest 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the several 

winners of the prize winning 
articles in the contest on Advan- 
tages of Better Mill Equipment, 
which was conducted in connection 
with the Better Equipment Cam- 
paign just closed in these columns, 
is made on the editorial page this 
week. 

We are reprinting below the arti- 
cles which won the first, second and 
third prizes: 


Winner of First Prize 
By ©. S. Tatum, Bonham, Texas. 


I desire to submit the following 
experiences and observations to be 
used in your contest under the title 
of “The Advantages of 
Equipment.” 

Recently we installed five sections 
of English cleaning trunk in tandem 
with our old vertical opener and a 
new vertical opener with adjustable 
grid bars. We ran a test on a mix- 
nig of average middling cotton, and 
found that the old opener with per- 
forated metal screen took out .5& 
per cent. The new one with grid 
bars removed 1.19 per cent, in spite 
of the fact it got the cotton after 
passing through the old machine 
The cleaning trunk took out .66 pei 
cent after the cotton had been 
through both openers. This im- 
provement! In cleaning in the Opene!l 
room made if possible ‘oO reduce 
speed of all shafting in picker room 
20 per cent, and to reduce total 
beats per inch 20 per cent. This not 
oniy showed a considerable powe! 
saving not imaginary but as shown 
on the meter on switehboard:. but 
improved breaking strength 7% per 
cent. There was also wonderful 
improvement in the running of the 
work, particularly in the spinning 
room. .We are now using cotton a 


seLter 


full grade lower than we did a year 


ago. We get as good breaking 
strength, and the work is running 
fully as well as when we were using 
the better grade of cotton. At the 
prevailing difference between mid- 
diing and strict low middling we are 
saving 1 cent per pound on first 
cost of cotton Kven after cleaning 
there is easily ™% cent per pound 
net saving to the mill. 


\ picker room equipped today 
should have many improvements 
over the ones built ten or fifteen 
years ago. These refinements give 
cleaner and more even laps both as 
tO total weights and as regards 
vard for yard variations 

We have obtained much bette 
results after adopting the positive 
drive for aprons on intermediates 


and finishers. hearings on 
aprons and eveners give more even 
laps. Ball bearings on beaters and 
fans reduce power consumption. 
and give more accurate setting on 
beaters, since there is less wear. 
The. swinging cones give more uni- 
form tension on evener belts. and 
consequently more even laps. We 
have been able to make a very no- 
liceable improvement in the Ap- 
pearance of. intermediate laps by 
installing Kirshner heaters on the 


intermediates in place of the regu- 
lar two-blade beater. The laps were 
smoother and cleaner with less 
white cotton in the motes. 

Other improvements not usually 
found on the older pickers are: 
VMore convenient methods for ad- 
justing evener motion, adjustable 
grid bars, and improved logger 
heads. 

\ mill with an ample: supply ofl 
new cards certainly has a tremen- 
dous advantage over one with an 
inadequate number of old ones. 
Some of the advantages of the for- 
mer are: closer and more accurate 
settings, which could not be had on 
the old ones, due to danger of fac- 
ing clothing, caused by lost motion. 
The mill with plenty of cards can 
use a lighter lap and run doffers 
slower, both of which give much 
better running and cleaner work. 

The advantages of a modern 
vacuum card stripping system are 
numerous. There is, much less dust 
lo breathe, to collect on the web, 
and on the machines. In addition 
lo saving labor cost, the stripping 
is sO much easier to do, and more 
pleasant that it is found practical 
to strip the cards more frequently, 
which enables the cards to do their 
work better. 

Many of the older mills do not 
have enough drawing frames, and 
consequently must run their draw- 
ing so fast as to injure the stock. 
and make uneven work. We found 
that by adding ten deliveries of 
drawing we could reduce our front 
roll speed from 400 to 275 and still 
keep up. This gave better running 
work, and reduced repair jobs fully 
oO per cent. We also found that the 
shoulders on steel rolls had worn 
down until the flutes were “bottom- 
ing, naturally after putting in new 
front steel rolls both top and bot- 
tom the work was much improved. 
The holes in trumpets on _ both 
cards and drawing had worn until 
{here were various sizes. which 
produced sliver of Various sizes 
aiso. These and a great many oth- 
ers are the handicaps that the mill 
with old equipment are running 
under. 

The new slubbers, intermediates 
and speeders have many refine- 
ments that assist in making better 
roving with fewer tangled bobbins. 
The faet that the new frames usual- 
ly have more spindles per frame 
naturally assists in reducing labor 
costs, and floor space. The new fly 
frames are also more substantially 
built, which means fewer break- 
downs and less loss of production. 

The tape driven, wide gauge fill- 
ing wind spinning gives more uni- 
form twist, more even yarns, and a 
very much larger production per 
spindle. This, of course, reduces 
labor cost per pound and there are 
more pounds on which to realize a 
profit. 

The greatest improvement coming 
under my observation recently was 
made by a mill on No. 9s warp, 
changing from warp to filling wind. 
They were running front rolls ap- 
proximately 150 rom, and after 


changing they get 178 r.p.m. I did 
not believe it was possible until T 
counted the speed myself with an 
up-to-date indicator. It was neces- 
sary, however, for them to change 
the style of ‘their bobbins before 
they were able to attain this speed. 

Of course, old spinning can be 
changed over to filling wind, but is 
more economical to have the 
frames come equipped with the 
proper builders. When changing 
over new warp bobbins should be 
bought, new builders must be 
hought, as well as tensions for the 
When using the filling 
wind waste at the spoolers is almost 
entirely eliminated. It is the usual 
practice to run the spoolers very 
much faster when using the filling 
wind, and in this way it is possible 
to reduce labor cost, and by using 
fewer spoolers save power and sup- 
plies. 


spoolers. 


There are still quite a few mills 
handicapped by using old short bot- 
lom shank spindles, with excessive 
vibration and consequent bad run- 
ning work. Since we have just re- 
cently replaced some of these there 
is a vast difference between the two. 

The new warpers with large 
fluted rolls, and with ball bearings 
on measuring rolls produce a much 
more uniform yardage on the sec- 
lion beams, and reduces waste af 
slashers. 

The many advantages of a modern 
eirculating size system are so ob- 
vious it hardly seems necessary to 
point them out here. 

As strange as it may seem there 
are still thousands of old style plain 
looms being run in the U. 8S. today. 
The mill owners are paying for the 
automatic looms in the form of 
higher labor costs and reduced pro- 
duction, but they do not have the 
benefits to be derived from them in 
‘their mills. We are running both 
the old plain looms, and shuttle 
changing automatics. On the same 
2.65 cents per pound for weaving on 
the plain looms, and 1.79 cents on 
style of 36-inch sreeting if costs us 
the automatics, and at the same 
time the weavers make more money 
on the latter type of loom. If we 
had bobbin change automatic looms 
the weavers could run four more 
looms than they do on the shuttle 
change, and then the labor cost for 
weaving would be reduced to 132 
cents per pound. We also get 10 
per cent more production from the 
automatic looms, which makes a 
further reduction in total manufac- 
furing cost per pound, as well as 
providing more pounds on which to 
realize a profit. The automatic 
loom saves floor space, since it does 
nol require so many of them to 
weave a given production, which in 
itself is no small item in this time 
to reduce labor cost. 

A modern mill can and usually 
does provide for the transportation 
of its product from one department 
lo the other in such a manner as 
to redure labor cost. 

The mill. built today is better 
lighted both naturally and artifi- 
cially than the older ones. 


A modern humidifying system is 
one of the greatest advantages an 
up-to-date mill has over its less 
progressive competitor. Some of 
these systems make it actually pos- 
sible to keep atmospheric conditions 
very nearly ideal for cotton manu- 
facturing. 

One of our neighbors recently in- 
stalled an up-to-date power plant 
and reduced his power cost from 
1% cents per k. w. h. to % cent per 
k. w. h. Based on a 1,000 k. w. 
plant this would mean a saving of 
$1,650 per month. 

It is difficult to estimate just how 
much all of the above mentioned 
improvements would reduce the 
manufacturing cost. 1 beleve that 
au mill running on average 22 yarns 
making brown sheetings would 
easily save 3% cents per pound on 
total manufacturing cost, and were 
I not so conservative would say 4% 
cents. Based on a production of 
3,000,000 pounds per year there 
would be a-profit of $105,000 due to 
the improvements alone, which 
would -go a long ways towards pay- 
ing for the necessary new equip- 
ment. 


Winner of Second Prize 


By Lyman T. Hamrick, Columbia, 


In submitting my article on Bet- 
ter Equipment I am going to adhere 
strietiyv to the rules of the contest, 
namely, it 1s intended to show the 
advantages of new machinery. 

The advantages of new opening 
machinery over old are numerous. 
First, it is possible to handle a 
greater amount of cotton per oper- 
ative on account of the automatic 
feeders with feed regulators and 
extended aprons. This makes if 
possible for an operative to put a 
large amount on the apron at one 
lime and the machine will auto- 
matically regulate the amount. On 
most “did equipment this is not the 
case. Another advantage of the 
extended apron is that it is possible 
lo get a large mixing around the 
apron and the operator can feed 
the machine with cotton out of 
every bale with ease. The vertical 
opener does practically the same 
thing for cotton that opening up 


the cotton and letting it stand for 


several days, except it performs 
this function in considerable less 
time, thereby saving floor space. 
Aside from giving the cotton a good 
airing the vertical opener tears up 
the matted lumps of cotton into a 
fluffy state, making it easier to 
handle on the breaker. In actual 
fests it has been found that cotton 
run through a vertical opener be- 
fore being run through the picking 
machines runs better on the pickers 
and the amount of good laps run 
was a greater percentage than those 
from the cotton that had not been 
run through the vertical opener. I 
is possible for an operative to tend 
more breakers with greater ease. 
and there is less liability of making 
bad work caused by irregular feed- 
Continued on Page 12 
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An Illustration 


by Chas. E. Carpenter 


HIS is an amateur’s photographic itself is very rigid and the cement 
snap of a shipment of a few big necessary to fasten the laps together 
waee VIM Leather Belts. The human makes it more so. 
unit in the picture is “Denny” and he is 
just exactly 5 ft., 11 in., so you may With VIM Leather we limber up the 
have some idea of the width of the leather a bit when it is intended for 
belts. They are all three-ply. three-plys and we use a cement which 


is as supple as the leather itself. 
Of course, we don’t sell three-ply 


leather belts like they sell peanuts at a 
circus, but when we do sell them they 
are mute testimonials of VIM Leather 
Belt merit. In fact, the leather belting 
trade has arrived at a point where it 
expects VIM to have the preference on _— oder received from one of the largest 
three-ply drives and this is the reason: rolling. mills in America and if you 


The great objection to three-ply know anything about the rough usage 
drives made from vegetable (oak) tan- of a belt, you know it receives the 
ned leather belting, is that the leather roughest on a rolling mill drive. 


E. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1001 Healy Building P.O Box 81 511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Walnut 4651 Phone: Greensboro 1990 Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


We have undoubtedly built a greater 
number of three-ply leather belts than 
any other competitor and for the heavi- 
est sort of service. The illustration 
shows a shipment of one-third of an 


—— | Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry | Swe 
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What You Will See The 


HE Sixth Southern Textile Expo- 

sition. be held Textile Hill. 
Greenville, S. €.. from October 20 
2), Will be the tay 
of the Exposition Company and will 
bring together one of the 
displays of lexxtile machinery, 
equipment and supplies ever seen 
in this countrys 


im the histor, 


yes 


Additiona] floor space Deep 
provided this vear hy the building 
of an annex to the original building. 
\ll of the available space has been 
reserved by exhibitors and there is 
every mdieation that the Exposition 
lhis vear will be the most success- 
ful and interesting vel held 

Publication mivance deserip 
tions of the exhibits was heeun in 
these columns last week. Others will 
appear trom week to week 


The Keever Starch Co. 

The Keever Starch Co. exhibit at 
the Southern Textile Exposition will 
consist of giobes and jars containing 
specimens of their products as at 
Lractively iis possible 

Jointless Fire Brick Co. 

This company will display a small 
section of a front door arch and 
side wall built up with Plibrico. 

They will also have on hand for 
distribution a booklet. 
and Furnace Desien 


Refrar 


The booth will be charge of 
Oliver fatlare, 


Davis A Furber Machine Co. 


Davis & Furhber Machine Co. will 


exhibit their latest improved type, 


36 roll, double acting, belled nap- 
ping machine, 

This type of machine is used Dy 
most manufacturers of napped cot- 


hon 


Crouse-Hinds Co. 

This concern will exhibit an ex- 
fensive assortment of condulets, 
ewitches. special applica- 
fions tn textile, power, lighting and 


wiring. as well as floodhehts tor 


lighting. 
The Watlraven Co. 


The Watraven Co. will show the 
Dot pressure lubricating sys- 
fem, whieh is adaptable fo all kinds 
of textile machinery: the Dasco line 
of hand tools and hack saw blades, 
as well as other specialties of in- 
lerest to the textile trade, and they 
Also expect to have a machine tool 
erhibit, 


Faatz Manufacturing Co. 

This COMpPAnY W il have their com- 
plete tine of bell dressings on dis- 
play and samples for prospective 
customers to examime. J. B. Faatz 
will be m eharge of their exhibit. 


ussisted by one or two other repre- 
sentatives. 
The Wilson Co. 

The Wilson at Booths 246 and 
207, will have a small exhibit of 
manufactured tibre which eventual- 
lv is made into receptacles for ecot- 
lon mills,-the place where the raw 
colton was spun and woven into 
cloth, which, when it becomes rags. 
is the maternal from which fibre is 
made. 

They will also exhibit imported 
cone belts and the very best of 
fanned sheep skin leather for spin- 
ning rolls. 

Combined with this booth will be 
the visitors’ booth, W. Lindsay Wil- 
son being chairman of the visitors’ 
committee at this exposition, as he 
has been for several exhibitions 
past, 

\ stenographer of the Wilson or- 
ganization will be on duty at these 
booths at all times and service will 
be free to any visitors that may 
wish to avail themselves of her ser- 
vices for business correspondence. 


Huntington & Guerry. 
This exhibit will be in Spaces 24 
245 and 246 4n the annex. 
lt will feature their trouble proof 
electrical installation for textile 
mis and their repair shop service, 


Machine Machine Works Co. 

Mason Machine Works expect to 
exhibit one revolving flat ecard, one 
drawing frame, one spinning frame, 
one single shuttle automatic loom, 
weaving 40-inch sateen, one single 
shuffle automatic loom, weaving 36- 
inch chambray, one single shuttle 
automatic loom, weaving 40-inch 
striped gingham, one 4-box, 20-har- 
ness dobby dress goods loom, weay- 
ing 36-irich cotton dress goods, one 
2-box, plain harness check geods 
loom. 

The cord will be the standard Ma- 
son make. containing all -the 
provements they have made in the 
last two years. 

The drawing frame will have four 
deliveries. arranged for doubling six 
or more ends, with mechanical stop 
motions to stop the frame when an 
end runs out, or breaks at the baek, 
when the coiler can is full) when 
the bottom or top rolls ‘lap up, or 
when the trumpet chokes. 

The Mason-Crompton automatic 
looms will be equipped with ther 
oOilless batterv: patented hobbin hip 
holder, unproved mechanical warp 
slop mohion: feelers ana feeler 
thread cutters of their latest types. 

The drop box looms will consist 
of a standard 2x! box loom with 
simple standard iyvpe of hoax motion. 

Continued on Page 14 
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SILK CORPORATION 


ARTIFICIAL 
SILK 
WARPS 
on 
DUPLAN 
SHELLS 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


THEY CONTAIN EQUAL QUANTITIES OF SILK. 


Easily applied over any 2%” wooden core at the loom. Takes place 
saves 30 to 60% of transportation echarges—60 to 80% of packing charges 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


135 MADISON AVENUF, 
NEW YORK CITy 


| 
| THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
| HEAVY BEAMS 
COMPARE THE TWO SHIPMENTS AROVFE. 
| A simple metal-tipped paper shell. 
| of heavy wooden beam in shipment. 
| No loom beams in transit. No delay 
Our facilities and experience are at your service for winding, 
real silk or artificial silk. : 
| HAZLETON, PA. 


warping, copping, coning, and throwing of 
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Our system cuts your spooling and warping costs in two: produces better warps: 


increases your weave room production. 


4 Send for the book 


Spool] 
High Speed Warp | 
a 
IWistey Cr 
| 
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Lapew Leather Belting 
cuts power transmission 
costs. 


Live, super-strong leather 
gives Ladew belts extra 
long life. The skill of 89 
years of good belt making 
keeps them from needing 
repairs or attention. No 
time lost by men and ma- 
chines because of belt 
trouble. 


Ladew belts cling to the 
pulleys. They run straight 
and true. Deliver power 
with the least possible loss. 
And, when they have grown 
old in your service, Ladew 
belts can be salvaged and 
used on easier drives. 


Considering every factor, 
including the first cost, 
Ladew belts show the way 
to unusual belting economy. 


ow. LA DE Wo x. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Hl. 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, N. d. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Prize Winners in Better 
Equipment Contest 


(Continued from Page 8) 


ing of the hopper. When a breaker 
is equipped with a feed regulator 
with an extended apron of, say, 12 
feet, a breaker equipped with an 
even motion will produce an evener 
lap, which is essential in producing 
even varns. 

Adjustable grid bars are responsi- 
ble for saving mills great amounts 
of money by making it possible to 
cut the amount of white- cotton 
thrown out through the grid bars 
io a minimum. This is not possible 
to eliminate on old style machines. 


In a test it was found that ball 
bearings on beater and fans paid 
for themselves in a short period of 
time in the consumption of oil and 
power. Picking machines designed 
lo take longer lengths of laps will 
reduce the amount of white waste 
on the back of the card (piecings 
and improve the quality of the yarn 
by making a more even sliver. 
Cards with 12-inch cans are more 
desirable than the old style 10-inch 
ran, because it is possible to get a 
larger package of sliver for the 
back of the drawing with less piec- 
ings than it is possible to get in a 
40-inch can. On a new style 4 de- 
livery it is possible to get 30 per 
cent more production than on an 
old style 6 delivery drawing, or 
even on a new 6 delivery drawing, 
because when one end comes down 
on a 4 delivery drawing only 4 de- 
liveries are stopped, whereas on a 
6 delivery frame one end will stop 
6 deliveries instead of 4. The same 
principle holds true on the drawing 
as on the ecard about the 10-inch 


‘and 42-inch eans. Stop motions on 


new frames are better than on the 
old, which cuts down: the chances 
for bad work to pass or a singling 
to pass to a minimum. 

Steel rolls or metallic rolls, top 
and bottom, increase the production 
of drawing frames 33 per cent over 
leathered covered rolls of the same 
diameter and running at the same 
speeds. 

It is possible to get a greater 
production on new roving frames 
with wide guages and longer frames 
than it is to get off old frames with 
narrow guages and short frames. 

In spinning the upkeep is less on 
a tape driven spindle than on a 
hand driven frame. A wide guage 
frame is better than the old narrow 
gauge frames because it is possible 
to run a larger package of yarn, 
use a larger ring and a larger bob- 
bin. This improves the work and 
shortens the amount of doffings, 
which ultimately increases the pro- 
durtion. Frames with individual 
motors will increase the production 
over belt driven frames. 

The type of spindles now used on 
new equipment makes it possible to 
run the spindle faster with less 
vibration than the old type spindle. 
Thereby an increase in production 
with less amount of tangled yarn 
is gained by using new type spin- 
dies. 

In spooling we find that our new 
spoolers have considerably less 
waste than the old. This is due to 
the fact that the builder motions 
are constructed in such a way that 
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they are easily adjusted with ac- 
curacy and every spool when full 
is a perfect one. The upkeep of a 
new tape driven spooler is consid- 
erably less. An increased produc- 
tion can be had on a new spooler 
over an old one on account of sevy- 
eral reasons. First, an individual 
drive is positive, while the speed of 
a belt driven cylinder is a variable 
speed. Next, the side ejecting bob- 
bin holder makes it possible for an 
operative to spool more boxes of 
yarn on account of the time saved 
in taking out the empty bobbin, 
dropping it in the bobbin pins and 
replacing with a full bobbin, while 
on the new spoolers an. operative 
strikes the side of the bobbin holder 
and the bobbin falls out while the 
operator is putting in the full bob- 
bin. The empty bobbin is auto- 
matically carried to end of the 
spooler and emptied into a box, 

In warping, new frames have the 
advantage over the old ones in that 
they can be run with less waste 
with an increased production. This 
is due to the accuracy of the meas- 
uring motions,,the stop motions. 
Large beam heads, creeds of 500 
ends and equipped with porcelain 
stops a.better quality can be ob- 
lained when slashers are equipped 
with positive drives, positive ex- 
pansion comb, copper lined size 
boxes, and a circulating system for 
the sizing. 


By Alexis Sommaripa, Cordova, Ala. 


Textile machinery has a definite 
period of usefulness determined 
by its wear and obsolescence. 
Abuses in oiling and lack of repairs 
increase the wear, while new in- 
ventions often make imperative the 
replacement of machinery § even 
in good working condition. So the 
automatic loom and the high speed 
warper can be operated at so much 
cheaper direct cost and egive so 
much greater production, with re- 
sulting smaller overhead per unit, 
that the first practically eliminate 
the plain loom on coarse and me- 
dium goods, while the latter will 
probably win after a short struggle. 
The latest models of other cotton 
machinery, though net showing as 
great improvement, ean often 


claim the following advantages over 


the old worn-out equipment: 
Smaller labor costs and greater 
output, less floor Space, less power 
and handling between processes. 
In many cases, the main working 
parts operate better, can be finer 
adjusted, and once adjusted do 
not require continuous attention and 
re-setting. This improves the run- 
ning of the work at different proc- 
esses, avoids possibility of heavy 
losses as shown later, eliminates 
worry and loss of time of execu- 
lives, enhances waste and seconds. 
Equipment, however, must always 
be purchased after a thorough 
study of advantages to be gained, 
and the cost to be incurred. Each 
dollar, indeed, invested in a plant 
must earn 16 per cent, that is, six 
per cent for depreciation and obsol- 
escences, six per cent for interest, 
surance. The present prices of 
textile machinery are twice as high 
and four per cent taxes and in- 
Continued on Page 28) 
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Textile Diversification Week 


MEXTILE Diversification Week, to 

be held in connection with the 
Made-in-Carolinas Exposition in 
Charlotte September 22 to October 
4, is to be an event of great im- 
portance to the textile industry in 
the South. It is generally conceded 
that the greatest textile need of the 
South is a more widespread diver- 
sification of manufacture and that 
future development of the mdusrty 
should be along lines that tend to 
make for a greater variety of out- 
put. 

The purpose of Textile Diversifi- 
cation Week is to show not only the 
possibilities of manufacturing a 
greater range of textile fabrics, but 
also to stage a demonstration of the 
progress thal has already been 
made in this connection. A number 
of mills in the Carolinas that are 
making history in diversification of 
output will not only show their 
products, but through co-operation 
with several machinery houses, will 
show the actual manufacture of 
their goods. 


About fifty looms will be in oper- 
ation in the textile department of 
the Exposition. Some of these will 
come from the loom manufacturers, 
and in other cases, will be brought 
from the mills. 

A special demonstration day has 
heen set aside and the committee in 
charge has mailed invitations to a 
large number of cotton manufac- 
turers in the two States to witness 
this demonstration, which will em- 
brace the manufacture of a wide 
range of cotton goods. Manufactur- 
ers who attend this demonstration 
day, which will be held September 
¥6, together with a large number of 
business men, machinery manutac- 
turers, sales agents and others in- 
terested in textile development, will 
be guests at a textile dinner to be 
held at the Charlotte Chamber of 
Commerce at 6 p. m., September 26. 

Stuart W. Cramer, president of 
the Cramerton Mills and former 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturérs’ Association, will act 
us toastmaster at the dinner. The 
principal speakers will be Edward 
T. Pickard, chief of the Textile Di- 
vision of the Department of 
Commerce, and M. D. C. Crawford, 
design editor of the Daily News 
Record, New York. Mr. Pickard will 
speak on “Textile Importations,” 
while Mr. Crawford will speak on 
“The Opportunities Offered for Tex- 
tile Diversification.” 

Mr. Pickard will bring with him 
from his department a collection of 
cotton fabries showing the kind of 
goods most largely imported into 
this country. Owing to the tre- 
mendous volume of textile imports 
and the difficulties that American 
mills are experiencing in meeting 
foreign competition on many lines 
of cotton goods, Mr. Pickard’s ad- 
dress will be of unusual interest 
and importance. 

Mr. Crawford will likewise bring 
a collection of textile fabrics with 
him for use in illustrating his talk 
upon diversification. His collection 
of fabrics is among the most val- 
uable in the country and includes 
samples of great historical value. 
They were gathered from all parts 


of the world and range from the 
oldest to the most modern designs. 

An important feature of the din- 
ner will be the open discussion on 
the diversification question, which 
will be participated in by a number 
of leading mill men. 

Music for the dinner will be by 
the Fort Bragg Military Band and 
Miss Mabel Ritchie, contralto, and 
Fred Patton, baritone, both of New 


York, who are to appear at the Ex-— 


position. 

The committee in charge of the 
dinner is composed of S. B. Alex- 
ander, chairman, of the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works: LL. W 
Hunter, of the Saco-Lowell Shops; 
Norman W. Pease, of Lockwood. 
Greene & Co. and W. H. Porcher, of 
the Whitin Machine Works. 

The Textile Exhibits. 

For the first time in the history 
of the Exposition, some of the big- 
gest of New England's machinery 
concerns have taken an active hand 
in the Exposition in co-operation 
with Carolina manufacturers. 

There will be a hand loom on 
display which was used back in the 
seventeenth century by your grand- 
mother, and from this loom she 
fashioned the goods which the 
“men folks” of the family wore. 
Close by the old hand loom will be 
two dozen or more modern auto- 
matic jacquard looms of all styles 
and types, making many fabrics. 
There will be a loom brought down 
by the Hopedale Manufacturing 
Company, of Hopedale, Mass. on 
fine sateens. 

Stafford Company Exhibit. 

The Stafford Company, of Read- 
ville, Mass., through their Southern 
branch at Charlotte, in charge of 
Kred H. White, will make one of 
the most elaborate displays in the 
building, bringing to Charlotte prac- 
tically a replica of their Boston 
exhibit which made such an out- 
standing hit. The decoration of this 
booth alone cost $10,000. In the 
display will be an old hand loom 
which has been in possession of the 
Barringer family for many years; it 
was made back in the seventeenth 
century. Close to this will be a 
battery of modern automatic looms 
which will show with very striking 
force how the Carolinas are. even 
now taking up diversification in 
cotton manufacture. One loom bor- 
rowed from Cascade Mill, a new 
mill of Mooresville, will be on faney 
dobby goods, that is, fancy curtain 
goods. 

Another loom from the Moores- 
ville Cotton Mill will be on cotton 
flannels. 

There will be a broad loom from 
the Rhodes-Rhyne Mill of Lincoln- 
ton, on crinkled bedspreads. The 
Stafford people will also show an 
automatic silk loom, a fine goods 
loom on lawn, a denim loom on 
overall goods, etc. These looms will 
all be in full operation during the 
Exposition, manufacturing the dif- 
ferent lines mentioned. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Exhibit. 

The Southern branch of Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Looms Works, of 
Worcester, Mass., will be the largest 

(Continued on Page 27 
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Give Yourself a Present! 


Send a postcard to this office for FREE samples of Victor Ring 
Travelers. You'll get a new idea of what good travelers really are, 
and when you test them on your rings you'll want to use them 
all around. That's why we send the samples. You'll take us upon 
this offer some day, and wonder why you waited so long 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. | Providence, R. L. 
Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
A. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


Guaranteed ‘Textile Brushes \ 


ERKINS 
RACTICAL 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


Brush Quality is 
Brush Service 


Brush quality is determined by only one 
test—the service the brush gives you. 
There are so many different grades of mate- 
rials entering into the manufacture of 
brushes, and so many different methods of 
construction, that it takes an expert brush 
man to tell the difference in a brush by 
looking at it. But it does not take an expert 


to tell the value of the service he gets from a 
brush. 


That is why we say Brush Quality is Brush 
Service. We guarantee the service and 
quality of every brush of our manufacture. 
And we manufacture a brush for every tex- 
tile need. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


[ATLANTA 


A Brash fot Beare Textile Need 
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COTTON 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 


The illustration ‘above shows the Head End Section of 
our Improved Twister. This machine, like our Spinning 
Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 
running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. We 
build these machines in all Gauges and for any number 
of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. There are many 
distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 


a Special Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 
H&B 
American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


What You Will See At The 
Exposition 
(Continued from Page 10) 


weaving checks, and a 20-harness 
dobby, 4-box loom weaving fancy 
cotton dress goods. 

It is expected that all the ma- 
chinery will be in operation with 
operatives furnished by the mills in 
and around Greenville, S. C. 

das. Clark, 4r., Eleetric Co, 

This company will have their 
eleetrically driven drills and grind- 
ers, both portable and stationary 
styles. They sell many of these 
fools to textile mills. Some use the 
portable electric drills, some use the 
suspended surface grinders and 
others use the floor and bench drills 
und grinders. 

Exhibition of Monroe Adding- 

Calculators. 

The Monroe high speed adding- 
calculators will be on exhibition in 
Spaces Nos, 231-232-233 in the an- 
nex, 

The Monroe automatic adding- 
calculator is the machine which 
won the world’s adding and calceu- 
lating machine contest at Paris, 
France, last November, against all 
other machines entered. 

The first four prizes for speed and 
iceuracy in handling addition, sub- 
traction, multipheation and divis- 
ion, aS found in the business office 
today, went to operators of this 
machine. 

The Monroe was awarded the 
grand prize and gold medal for ex- 
cellenece of design and operation by 
the National Exhibition of Inven- 
tions at Turin, aly. 


Other models which will be on 
exhibit are the standard model 
hand-operated), the fraction mod- 
el, the British currency model. 
Special models will also be on ex- 
hibit and a cordial invitation Is ex- 
tended to everyone attending the 
exposition to drop in at the Monroe 
booth for a demonstration. 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
W.™. Dickson, sales agent for Mon- 
roe machines at Columbia, 8. C., and 
C. E. Dechant, sales agent for Mon- 
roe machines at Charlotte, N. C. 

The Fisher Governor Co., Ine. 

The Fisher Governor Co. exhibit 
will consist of pump governors, re- 
ducing valves, fuel oil pump gover- 
nors and steam traps. These items 
are the ones that are used most in 
the textile industry and will be of 
interest to the greatest number of 
visitors. 

S. K. F. Industries. 

The S. K. F. Industries will ex- 
hibit at the Sixth Southern Textile 
Exposition, at Greenville, October 
2) to 25, occupying Spaces Nos. 93 
and 94. 

A range of Skayef self-aligning 
ball bearings, also special housings 
for textile marhimery, will be 
shown.. Skayef self-aligning ball 
bearing hangers, post hangers and 
pillow blocks and also a new re- 
placement box will be displayed for 
the first time. A long line of shaft- 
ing will demonstrate the character- 
istics of the hangers and pillow 
blocks, while models of unique de- 
sign will demonstrate the anti-fric- 
tion qualities of ball bearings. 
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The headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Imperial and the following 
representatives will be in attend- 
ance: W. H. Holby, T. S. Jaekson. 
H. A. Fonda, E. M. Potter, L. Hi. 
Bailey, R. W. Franklin and Nils 
Miller. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

The Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co.'s 
exhibit will consist of vuleanized 
fibre head spools now used in cotton 
mills. silk mills, woolen mills, jute 
mills and thread mills. The exhibit 
will occupy Spaces Nos. 251-252 on 
diagram of the second floor of, the 
annex building. 

Georgia Webbing and Tape Co. 

The exhibit will consist of a full 
line of their well-known line. of 
spinning and twister tapes for eot- 
ton mills and a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of other narrow woven 
fabrics. They specialize in making 
narrow fabrics for mechanical uses. 
\ll their lines are sold under the 
trade name of “Columbus Brand 
and are favorably known wherever 
used, The exhibit will be in charge 
of John S. Roberts, president, and 
C. M. Young, treasurer. 


The Thermo Electric Instrument 
Co. 

This company will have an ex- 
hibit of the Freas electric condi- 
hiening oven, used for determining 
the moisture content of textile ma- 
lermiats. This booth will be in charge 
of B. Freas, G. Kellett and 
lL. Roberts. 


The Proctor & Gamble Distributing 
| Co. 

Proctor & Gamble will exhibil 
samples of mill soaps at the South- 
ern Textile Exposition and will have 
in attendance J. S. Grant. assistant 
manager of the bulk soap depart- 
ment; G. G. Brantley, Southern rep- 
resentative, and J. H. Crosby, special 
textile representative. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

This company will show a straight 
automatic tentering machine, equip- 
ped with an L. & L. weft straight- 
ener and a Foxwell guider, through 
which the goods pass before going 
on to the tenter, and a Simpson 
winder, demonstrating the modern 
method of. batching cloth without 
stopping the tenter. They intend to 
operate this exhibit by motor. 

Taylor Instrument Companies. 

Taylor Instrument Companies will 
show a complete line of representa- 
live instruments and temperature 
instruments for the textile indus- 
try. They will consist of thermom- 
eters, recorders and temperature 
regulators, humidity instruments. 
ete. 

H. M. Barker and T. C. Hazard. of 
this concern, will be in charge of 
the exhibit. 

R. G. Haskins Co. 
The Foxboro Co., Ine. 

The Foxboro. Co. will have in 
operation a number of indicating 
and recording instruments, whieh 
are useful in the textile industry. 
Among these will be specimens of 
recording thermometers, recording 
psychrometers for reeording hu- 
midity in the atmosphere, indieat- 
ing gauges, tachometer and reecord- 
er controller, which will be in actual 

Continued on Page 35) 
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Meeting of Lextile Operating Executives Can you really afford 


of Georgia 


HE regular semi-annual meeting 

of the Textile Operating Execu- 
fives of Georgia was held at the 
\flanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, on 
Tuesday, September 16th. There 
were two sessions, one in the morn- 
ing being devoted to a_ technical 
discussion of slashing and one in 
the afternoon devoted to. weaving 
problems. The attendance was 
unsually large and the meeting 
proved one of the most interesting 
and successful that the association 
has held. 

An excellent luncheon was served 
in the grill room of the Atlanta- 
Biltmore during the noon hour. 
I). Grimes, of Milstead, Ga. acted 
“uS toastmaster and introduced a 
number of prominent mill men who 
made.short talks on various. sub- 
jects of interest to the members 
and their guests. 


Morning Session. 


The morning session was called 
lo order by Carl P. Thompson, su- 
perintendent of the Trion Company, 
Trion, who has been general chair- 
man of the organization for the 
past year. After the opening prayer 
by Louis L. Jones, of Canton, Sec- 
retary Robert W. Phillip announced 
the result of the election of officers 
for the coming year, these officers 
having been elected by the Execu- 
tive Committee. They are: General 
Chairman, W. W. Arnold, Jr., super- 
intendent of the Manchester Mills, 
Manchester: Vice General Chair- 
man, Louis L. Jones, superintendent 
of the Canton Cotton Mills, and Sec- 
retary, Robert W. Phillip, associate 
editor of Gotton. The meeting was 
then called open to elect a member 
of the executive committee, H. D. 
Martin, superintendent of the Grif- 
fin Manufacturing Company, being 
chosen to sueceed H. ©. Davidson, 
whose term has expired. 

Chairmon Thompson then imntro- 
duced Dr. Carter Helm Jones, pastor 
of the Second Baptist Church, At- 
lanta, who delivered a very inspir- 
ing and interesting address on “Per- 
sonality.” 


Discussion on Slashing. 


At this pomt the meeting was 
furned over to Frank K. Petrea, su- 
perintendent of the Swift Manufac- 
furing Company, Columbus, who 
condueted the discussion on slash- 
ing, following the questions set 
forth in the questionnaire. 


Question 1. In running three sets 
of the same number ends and the 
seme yarn, knowing that the size 
is mixed exactly the same and 
boiled the same, what causes these 
<¢ts to invariably show a difference 
in the percentage of size on he 
yarn? 

Mr. Howard, of Lanett, stated that 
he had been trying to put the sume 
percentage of sizing—S8 per cent on 
warp yarns and 4 to 4% per cent 
on his cloth and keep it constant. 
Running tests on more than three 
sets, he said he had been unable to 
prevent a Variation of from 1% to 
2 per cent on different sets, al- 


though he had carefully checked to 
see that the sizing was done under 
as nearly the same conditions as 
possible. 

H. D. Martin, Griffin, stated that 
there were several reasons why it 
was impossible to get the same per- 
centage of size on each set of warps. 
He said if was not possible to have 
varn exactly the same on each set, 
that there were always slight va- 
riations in the temperature of the 
size and of the atmosphere, humid- 
ity, viscosity of the size and speed 
of the machines, all of which caused 
variation in the percentage of siz- 
ing on various sets of warps. 

J. F. Long, of Douglasville, asked 
Mr. Howard if his warp yarn all 
had the same twist. Mr. Howard 
stated it did. 

Mr. Herman stated that he had 
found that yarn spun on damp days 
took more size than that made in 
dry weather and accounted for 
some variation in the pereentage of 
Size. 

Mr. Petrea then read several an- 
swers received in this question, 
pointing out that size, after boiling 
for several hours, is heavier than 
at first, thus making a variation 
in the amount going on the warps. 


Question 2. Please give some spe- 
cific and concrete way of telling 
and knowing the lightness or heavi- 
ness of the size in the size box at 


any time during the running of a. 


set of warps, other than the guess 
method of feeling the yarn. 

This question caused considera- 
ble discussion, but none of the an- 
swers brought out specific 
method by which the lightness or 
heaviness of the size could be de- 
termined. It seemed the general 
opinion that an expert slasher man 
could tell better by “feel” than by 
any other method. 

Mr. Petrea read several answers 
to the question, suggesting the use 
of the hydrometer as the best 
method. 

Mr. Herman advised the use of 
instruments for testing the viscos- 
ity of the size and the temperature, 
but stated that experience is the 
determining factor in testing the 
Size. 

T. B. Bradley, Columbus, said that 
different slasher tenders could 
cause much loss in sizing due to 
fhe variation of the consistency of 
the size and suggested that the 
mixture should be constantly check- 
ed to tind whether it is running 
light or heavy. He said there is a 
great need for a definite way of 
determining whether the size is 
running heavy or light. 

J. W. Hames, Exposition Mills, 
Atlanta, advised that all sets should 
be weighed as they are pul on al 
the back in order to know that they 
should weigh after sizing and that 
this would help check up on the 
consistency of the size. 

W. W. Arnold, Jr., asked Mr. 
Hames if in weighing the warps, 


he checked the moisture content of 


the yarn. 
‘Continued on Page 18 
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to keep old trucks 
cas. dsl 
repaired? y 


Some mills 


have cut their 


maintenance force 
in half by 
getting rid of 


worn wooden 


receptacles 


ILL receptacles made of wood or other perishable 
materials are a constant source of trouble and 
expense. 


Makeshift trucks, boxes and cans splinter and crack. 
Edges become rough and jagged. Workers’ hands and 
clothes and materials in process suffer injury. Trips 
to the repair shop make them serviceable only for the 
time being. 


Every Diamond Fibre Mill Receptacle has a glassy- 
smooth inside surface. Workers’ hands and clothes— 
materials in process—are protected. 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles are madé of a dense, hard, 
vulcanized fibre which does not scuff, scar, or splinter. 
There is no upkeep expense with Diamond Fibre Re- 
ceptacies. Some mills have cut their maintenance 
force in half after putting in these sturdy trucks, cans 
and boxes. 


Mill receptacles of all types 


We make trucks, roving cans, boxes, barrels, doffing 
trays, etc., in standard sizes. We also build special 
types and sizes to specification. 

Our line of Textile Mill Specialties includes: spool 
heads, loom picks, swift braces, thrust washers, spin- 
dle guards, shuttles, flier disks, etc. 


Send today for our new booklet, “Diamond Fibre 
Receptacles.” 


Diamond Fibre Open 
Side Truck 


This truck is used where 


i, 
4 
+ 
by 
A 
oe 
{ 


loading and unloading 


must be done quickly 
and easily. 


Representative: 

Mr. A. B. Carter 
-10 Realty Building 
(Fastonia, 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Toronto, Can. Bridgeport, Pa., and Chicago, Ill. London, Eng. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
joopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


Reliable Durable Economical 


The superiority of our FLYER PRESSERS is proved 
by their regular performance to cut down operating 
cost in Textile Mills. Uf is the constant waste of 
money with inefficient equipment that worries mill 
superintendents and engmeers. 

Whenever the test is made, when strict investigation 
is carried through, Mill superintendents and engineers 
endorse and adopt our High Quality FLYER PRESSERS 
as ‘their most efficient and economieal machinery asset. 

“Quality features bulit-in, not talked-in.” 
Get our Catalog and Prices. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 
Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Tres. and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 


Knit Goods 


Finishing Knitted Cloths 


HE processes of finishing hosiery 

and the general line of knitted 
underwear and outer garments were 
referred to in previous installments 
of this series on the manufacture 
of knit goods. But the processes uf 
finishing knitted textures intended 
to resemble woven cloth are con- 
ducted on special lines, and will 
have to be considered separately. 
While the object sought for in fin- 
ishing the usual descriptions of 
knitted articles is to maintain soft- 
ness of handle. an high degree of 
elasticity and the usual features 
which characterize knitted textures 
from woven textures, the object 
sought for in. finishing knitted 
cloths is similar to that of woven 
cloths. If fine, face finished cloth 
is required, the foundation for this 
type of fabric is laid from the be- 
ginning, when the yarns are given 
plenty of twist, and fine gauge knit- 
ting machines used with sets of 
needles ranging from 16 to 20 per 
inch. The tension is adjusted to 
produce the shortest possible loop 
without endangering the free oper- 
ation of the needles and the taking 
up of the yarn. Machines are com- 
monly used in which about thirty 
courses per inch _can be made with 
30s worsted counts. Regardless of 
the nature of the raw material in 
the yarns, it is essential that the 
threads be uniform and free of 
large knots, nebs, lumpy places, 
twists and similar defects. If the 
varn is irregularly spun, whether it 
he cotton, wool, worsted or shoddy, 
it will not be possible to get even 
knitting. Irregularities that will 
pull through the eyes of the heddles 
and the splits of the reed in a loom 
will cause trouble and imperfec- 
Lions in knitting. 


On the other hand, knitting yarns 
are not subjeeted to the friction of 
the wire heddles and steel ribs of a 
reed and therefore need not be 
heavily laden with a sizing to pre- 
serve their form and prevent break- 
age during the weaving in a loom. 
Hence the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of knitting and weaving fab- 
ries are about equalized. 


First Finishing Operation is to Get 
Out the Dirt. 


As is the case in the finishing of 
all textiles, the first process in- 
volves removal of dirt, greasy sub- 
stances, and any foreign matters 
which may have been in the raw 
material or were collected while the 
goods were in process of construc- 
tion. Much of the knitted cloth is 
finished with the object of giving if 
a dressy appearance and this idea 
is held in view throughout all of 
the operations from the first scour- 
ing to the final pressing. Both the 
rope scouring and the open-width 
scouring machines are used for im- 
pregnating all parts of the fabric 
with the cleaning solutions and at 


the same time expelling the im- 
purities. In the rope machine the 
web of 50. 60 or more yards of 
knitted fabric is run through the 
machine in a twisted condition, re- 
sembling a rope, while in the open- 
width machine the piece or pieces 
are cleaned while open and straight. 
As a fimsh of the melton type is 
largely used for knitted cloths, any- 
thing that tends to develop creases 
during the scouring or fulling oper- 
ations. has to be avoided as creases 
once firmly formed in a knitted or 
woven texture are very difficult to 
smooth out. In some mills the pre- 
caution is taken to remove the 
goods from the machine at intervals 
for the purpose of leveling any 
folds which seem to be forming be- 
fore permannet creases are made. 
In’ other mills the so-called cross 
drafting plan is used. 


Two pieces of cloth are placed in 
position in the machine in the usual 
way. But instead of sewing the 
ends of each piece together so that 
that piece will run through the slot 
in the draft board and likewise 
through the squeeze rollers as a 
single piece of continuous length. 
the two pieces in the machine are 
made into one endless chain bv 
sewing the head-end of one piece to 
the tail-end of the other picee. The 
pieces thus joined are run through 
two of the slots in the draft board 
back of the sud box. It is apparent 
that the piece at hte left in the 
machine as it passes over the draw 
roller will come up in turn through 
the slot in the draft board on the 
right side of the machine, while the 
other piece will come up through 
the slot on the other side. 


The continual crossing of the 
pieces tends to eliminate danger of 
folds and ultimate creases forming. 
As soon as a fold begins to form. 
the shifting of the pieces from one 
side to the other almost always stc- 
cessfully prevents creasing and the 
fabric goes on through the rollers 
in a smooth and even condition. 


Fulling Knitted Fabries to Resem- 
ble Woven Fabries. 


kor fulling the ordinary knit web 
with the object of removing or ren- 
dering invisible the stitehes in order 
to produce a smooth, firm and 
closely blended texture like woven 
cloth, resort is almost always had 
to the regular fulling machinery 
employed in cloth mills. The web 
is connected in an endless rope and 
passed into the rollers of the roller 
machine or the stocks of the stock 
machine. The proportion of con- 
traction in width and length ‘is con- 
trolled the same as when heavily 
fulling woven goods. In some cases 
if may be necessary to cause the 
fabric to lose 25 per cent in surface 
area in order to get the closeness 
of mesh needed. It will take a very 
close examination of the fabric thus 
fulled to determine that it is of 


Continued on Page 29) 
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How to Spin Cotton 


NE of the peculiarities of cotton 
spinning the world over is the 
lack of appreciation of the real im- 
portance of an open and clean cot- 
ton in the production of regular 


varn whether for low, medium or 


high counts. The whole process of 
opening and cleaning is, as a rule, 
a slapdash affair and one puts up 
with the machinery the textile ma- 
chinists consider suitable. Any 
faults-in the system of machines 
are looked upon as necessary evils, 
and consolation is sought in the 
thought that the carding machine 
will improve matters. 

Now it is nothing more or less 
than an outrage to call on a carding 
machine to operate on the bulk of 
the laps that are made in the blow- 
ing rooms of our mills. It is amus- 
ing to think of the remarkable deli- 
cacy of setting that our managers 
and foremen so tenaciously adhere 
fo in adjusting the various rogans 
of the card and deal with the lumpy, 
dirty and irregular mass of cotton 
in a lap from the scutcher. Carding 
masters will stake their lives on the 


difference of one or two thou- 


sandths of an inch in a setting as 
regards the efficiency of the carding 
action and many such responsible 
persons will sooner part with their 
jobs than disclose the thickness of 
the gauges they use in setting their 
eards. It is all very peurile, and 
cast iron ideas of that kind are sure 
indications of an entire absence of 
understanding of the action of the 
ecard and the condition of the cot- 
ton. 

It is this adherence to traditional 
ideas and memorized rules of a past 
age, that is partly responsible for 
eur lack of progress in blowing 
room machinery. If cotton is open- 
ed more thoroughly and the dirt 
more perfectly eliminated from a 
lap, a carding foreman or manager 
finds himself at sea with his usual 
wonderful settings, and the experi- 
ence of a lifetime goes by the board. 
The only remedy, for most men, is 
to condemn the new machine or 
new method that has changed the 
condition of the cotton. In no other 
industry do we find a greater re- 
luctance to give up the information 
garnered in our youth and to read- 
just our ideas to new methods, than 
in cotton spinning. 

The consequence is that anything 
that disturbs this mass of memor- 
ized faets and experience is not 
going to be treated fairly. A man 
who gets well paid and occupies a 
responsible position because of his 
skill and knowledge in adjusting and 
operating certain machines, is going 
to look askance at new machines 
that do not call for the skill and 
experience that has given him his 
job. We have got out of the old 
time method of smashing up ma- 
chinery that will undermine our 
skill and experience, but we still 
retain the more deadly method of 
withholding our approval or of 
openly damning it with faint praise 
because if does not fit in with 
our own particular experience. 
Throughout the whole development 
of eotton spinning it has been a 
long and constant struggle against 
this prejudice, and to a great extent 


it accounts for the very slow adop- 
tion of improvements in our spin- 
ning mills. 

One of the results of this persist- 
ence of our acquired knowledge and 
experience is.seen in the tendency 
to add to the machinery required 
for any given purpose. We object 
fo our machines being taken away 
or reduced, but we welcome addi- 
tional machines that require the 
same skill and attention. For in- 
stance, if our blowing room machin- 
ery is not cleaning or opening the 
cotton sufficiently well, we recom- 
mend another opener or scutcher or 
hopper-feeder. If our drawing ma- 
chines are not satisfactory, get an- 
other passage of draw frames or 
put the cotton through another line 
of flyer frames and reduce the rov- 
ing. No braid waves are required 
in overcoming difficulties by this 
duplicating of machines and proc- 
ess. We have too many machines 
in our mills already for any given 
production, whatever counts are 
spun or quality of the yarn turned 
out. 

It must be confessed, however, 
that many mill authorities exhibit 
considerable intelligence in using 
their machinery and processes both 
in mMmereasing production and qual- 
ity. Speed, of course, is the main 
item im production, but this has 
almost reached its limit in modern 
machinery. A juggling with hanks, 
drafts, roller settings and weight- 
ings, and a judicious mixing of cot- 
fon at scutchers, draw frames, etc.., 
will exhibit some degree of clever- 
ness. in getting the best out of a 
inachine and producing a good yarn, 
but even these items of knowledge 
ure commonplace and, as was re- 
marked in an earlier part of this 
article, they are only tentative and 
effective under some definite set of 
conditions. The awkward part of 
this method is that the definite 
conditions are very seldom known 
and if is no uncommon thing for a 
manager, when transferred to an- 
other mill, to find that his pet ideas 
do not work .out quite in the same 
way as in his previous post. 

It is as well to point out that the 
foregoing remarks apply to a cotton 
man. If a man is simply a me- 
chanic at his job, then his tools are 
equally useful wherever he goes. 
He can solve the same mechanical 
problems in any mill. The cotton 
man, however, must have some 
fundamental knowledge of his ma- 
lerial and its capabilities. Some 
real understanding of what actually 
occurs in each machine under his 
charge and why it occurs, not 
merely a store of facts that such a 
machine does so and so and if it is 
altered it will do this and that. Any 
office boy knows or can easily know 
these facts, which have all been 
worked out in tens of thousands of 
mills throughout the world and the 
information has been known for 
two or three generations. 

Mere mechanical knowledge of 
how a machine works is necessary 
and useful as a basis, but strange 
as it may appear, this knowledge 
has not enlarged our knowledge of 
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STARCH UNIFORMITY 


When the term “uniform” 


is used in connection with 


starch, it has reference to its 


unvarying quality, 


HAWK is known as “The 


Uniform Starch” because each 


shipment is like the previous 


one. Being carefully manu- 


factured from selected mate- 


rial, and tested by thorough 
scientific methods, HAWK has 


become the preferred starch 


in mills which take pride in 


the uniformly high quality of 


their cloth. 


For uniform cloth use uni- 


form starch— 


HAWK thin boiling starch. 


STEIN, 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Charlotte, N. C. 


Providence Troy 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
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Mr. Hames said it depended upon 
the feel of the yarn. 

Mr. Arnold then asked how he 
eould test warps, back and front, 
without knowing the moisture con- 
tent. 

Mr. Howard stated that under 
uniform conditions in sizing, some 
leakage is likely to develop and that 
the size may also be thinned by 
condensaton, but that evaporation 
usually offset condensation He 
thought the hand method of testing 
size the best and that tests should 
be made on each individual size box 
for lightness and heaviness of size. 

Other answers to the question 
Stated that a egnoed slasher tender 
knows how much size the warp will 
stand and can regulate the. size 
accordingly. 


Question 3. What advantage, if 
any, would a hot air slasher have 
over the cylinder slasher? 

This queston applied to a new hot 
air slasher that has recently been 
developed Mr. Dickinson, of the 
H. and B. American Machine Com- 
pany, was called upon to explain 
the construction and operation of 
the new hot air slasher. He cited 
the advantages of the new slasher. 
as shown by tests.in a mill in Ten- 
nessee. to he greater production, 
getting 60 yards per minute as 
against 40 in the ordinary steam 
pressure slashers, lower steam pres- 
sure, less strain in. the varn. no 
flattening of the threads, and less 
breakage He also stated that the 
steam pressure could be controlled 
for slashing light or heavy yarn. 
The hot air slasher cost more than 
the steam slasher, but production 
was greater and operating cost less. 

Mr. Howard asked if it made bet- 
ler cloth and Mr Dickinson answer- 
ed that if did. 

Mr. Petrea read several answers 
received on this question, which set 
forth that the hot air slasher gave 
good results, turning out 25 te 30 
per cent more work, at 30 per cent 
less Shean) pressure, and that there 
was less tension on the yarn and 
ho matted yarn. 

U. A. Sweet asked what happened 
when a warp wrapped around the 
swifts on the hot air slasher. 

Mr. Seymour, of Griffin. declared 
that the greatest disadvantage of 
the old style hot air slasher was 
that operator invariably got burned 
when trying to tie in an end that 
had broken and that this was the 
greatest objection of the het air 
slashel 

One man reported that on an in- 
digo dyeing machine in which the 
Warps g0 around on swifts as in 
the hot air slasher,.that he ties 
them in with a string and runs them 
back in without trouble. 


Question 4. What do you do with 
the size left over in the kettles after 
a day’s run? 

W. W. Arnold, Jr.. said that he 
drained his size baek in the eireu- 
lating kettles and rebuilt it the next 
morning. On week-ends he drained 
t out. 
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R. H. Seymour said he reboiled 
and rebuill his size each morning. 

Mr. Riviere stated that he let the 
size cool and reboiled. He also 
iries to determine how much the 
size has been thinned by condensa- 
tion and adds new size to offset 
this. 

Mr. Petrea read an answer from 
one man saying he he found it a 
good plan to coat the size over with 
tallow at the end of the days work. 

Mr. Howard had found that some 
size sours quickly unless kept al 
certain temperatures and, that all 
size kept best when kept in closed 
kettles at a constant temperature. 

Mr. Gurley found by experiment 
that left over size that had been 
cooked was not worth saving. 

Vr. Seymour said that he rebuil! 
the size after it had stood for as 
long as three days. He uses an in- 
dividual size kettle for each slasher. 

Question 5. Should the immersion 
rolier be run the same depth in the 
size box for different numbers of 
yarns’? 

Cliff Barnes stated that when run- 
ning &s and 12s warps, he did nol 
let. the immersion roller go as low 
as when sizing 30s. With a circu- 
lating system it is necessary to let 
roller go lower on fine yarn than 
on coarse yarn, otherwise you might 
get a soft set of warps. 

Mr. Howard stated that there was 
more strain on the varn when the 
roller went deeper. 

Mr. Bradley formerly found that 
it was formerly hard to get slasher 
men to keep the roller in the box 
on 22s, but he now has a set rule 
for depth of roller. 

Clif Barnes, speaking of strain on 
the yarn, Stated that the preper 
weight on the rolls would prevent 
undue strain. 

Mr. Gurley uses two boxes and 
dips only two inches and gets good 
results. 

Mr. Petrea read answers to this 
question saying that it was not good 
practice to vary depth of immersion 
roller .on different numbers. An- 
other answer was that on finer 
numbers, rolls must go deeper. An- 
other man changed depth of rollers 
on different numbers, but also va- 
ried the size. 

Mr. Dennis preferred to run with 
as little strain on yarn as possible, 
but did not think variation In yarn 
numbers justified a change in the 
depth of immersion roller. 

Hal Riviere said that im _ sizing 
23s, roller too deep if wil] 
make “tapes.” The best plan is to 
regulate the roll so that the yarn 
meets the roll. just before its meets 
the size. He said that the best 
slasher men contend that penetra- 
lion takes place the moment of con- 
tact between yarn and size and that 
roll should be just low enough to 
touch the yarn before it reaches the 
size, 

Question 6. What are the causes 
of a warp being sized heavy on one 
selvage and light on the other, be- 
sides letting the size run down too 
low in the size box? 

J. Kk. Anderson attributed this 
fault to the fact that steam line 
sometimes gets stopped at one end, 
Inaking cold size that will not pene- 
trate the yarn. 

Mr. Phillips had corrected this 


trouble by rearrangement of his 
pipe lines. 

Hal Riviere said that when size 
is let in at. one end and out at the 
other. the incoming size will be 
cooler, thus making trouble. 

Mr. Petrea read several answers 
to this question, advising that. new 
sizing be introduced from both 
sides. He then asked how many 
men had had this trouble. Quite a 
number had. One answer on this 
question was that the steam pipe 
sometimes put more steam on one 
side of the box than on another. 
Another was that a worn roll on 
size box would cause trouble. 

One man advocated soaking the 
size blanket used today m cold wa- 
ter on the following day, never us- 
ing the same blanket two days in 
SUCCESSION, 


Question 7. How often should 
strings be put in a warp to see that 
there are no taped places coming 
through”? 

Mr. Seymour said strings should 
be put on as often as ends break, 
doing this at the end of the warp. 

Mr. Hames said they all knew if 
must be done as often as necessary 
but how often should it be neces- 
sary? 

Mr. Barnes stated that it depend- 
ed upon efficiency in warping. 

Mr. Petrea read a number of an- 
swers to this question, none of 
which gave any definite rules. One 
man advised putting on string every 
t.000 to 5.000 yarns. 


Question 8. What is the most 
practical and best way to slash wet 
work, that is, yarn dyed on section 
beams, where uniformity of sizing 
and good running work are re- 
quired”? 

Only a few men present were run- 
ning wet work on slashers. 

Mr. Riviere formerly used eylin- 
ders back of slashers to partially 
dry the warps, but now blows the 
heam out with compressed air. This 
is not altogether satisfactory, he 
stated. He now uses a rack and as 
beams are taken from dyeing ma- 
chine he has them blown as dry as 
possible. 

Another man reported thal he 
used a can on the back of slashers 
and then dried them as much’ as 
possible with compressed air, which 
had proved very satisfactory. 

Mr. Seymour asked if anyone had 
been bothered by warps. chafing in 
weave room on large beams. He 
look out his drying cans because 
they strained his yarn. 

Other discussion on wet slashing 
developed the opinion that drying 
by compressed air was fairly satis- 
factory. 

The meeting then adjourned for 
lunch. 


The Luncheon. 


The luncheon in the grill room 
proved one of the most enjoyable 
features of the day. A few short 
talks were thoroughly: enjoyed by 
those present. 

Mr. MeDonald, of Atlanta, spoke 
on the necessity of keeping accu- 
rate production costs. 

J. Wheeler Mears, superintendent 
of the Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe. 
Gva., Made a very interesting ta'k on 
the relation between supe: 
ents and overseers, 
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FE. W. Guerry, president of the 
Kasten Cotton Mills, Easton, Ga., 
gave an extremely interesting ac- 
count of the research work = in 
weaving being done by his organi- 
zation in an experimental weave 
shed. The development on many 
new fabrics, which he briefly out- 
lined, proved one of the most in- 
structive and entertaining parts of 
the program. Lack of space pre- 
vents the publication of his remarks 
in full. and it is hoped to publish 
them later in these columns, 

T. H. Rennie, of Pell City, one of 
the veteran mill men of the South, 
delighted the meeting with a short 
lalk mostly upon the relations be- 
tween the superintendents and 
overseers and their help. His ac- 
counts of early conditions in the 
industry were especially _interest- 
ing. 

Appreciation of the practical and 
valuable work that the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia 
are doing was voiced by George 
Harris, president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Geor- 
gia, who made a brief talk. 


Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session followed 
the. questionnaire on weaving ang 
was presided over by Hal Riviere, 
chairman. 


Weaving Discussion. 


Question 1. Is it absolutely satis- 
factory to have a se-called “feeler 
man” in a weave room’? 

Opinions varied on this question, 
several men contending that loom 
fixers should look after the feelers. 

Mr. Dennis thought the question 
of feeler waste should be included 
in the loom fixers’ duties. 

H. D. Martin stated that he did 
not employ feeler men, although he 
had been told of good results in 
some rlis where feeler men were 
employed. He thought loom fixers 
should attend to feeler waste and 
stated that all overseers and super- 
intendents should he particularly 
careful in checking waste through- 
out the mill.’ A good idea. he said. 
is record all waste and get fixers 
and section men interested in waste 
reduction. The best way, he said, 
was by checking waste on each 
loom, each section, each room, and 
then the entire mill. Records show- 
ing accurately where waste comes 
from always tend for a reduction, 
Vr. Martin found. 

T. H. Rennie stated he had used 
feeler men for 14 years and found 
if excellent practice. He also said 
further that properly adjusted feel- 
er motions mean reduced waste. His 
experience with a feeler man was 
that one tnan saved waste equiva- 
lent to production of two feeler 
frames and allowed him to elimi- 
nate dull cleaning machines. There 
has been no confusion between the 
duties of the feeler man and loom 
fixers, Mr. Rennie said. He uses 
one feeler mnan to 742 looms. 

Asked if he used bunch builders. 
Mr. Rennie said he did not. and 
added that he used the sliding type 
feeler. 

Question 2. In a mill where the 
cloth is inspected by a eloth in- 
specting machine, how many looms, 
weaving about 50 yards per day, 
chould one inspector take care of 
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for close inspecting? Give any 
special rule you have for inspec- 
tors. 

This question caused some confu- 
sion. The intent of the question 
was to determine whether it is good 
practice to have a preliminary in- 
spection of the eloth before it is 
inspected on the machines in the 
cloth room. 


Mr. Ingram said he used two in- 
spectors, each taking care of 185 
looms, inspecting by hand after 
goods are Wided. 

Mr. Cordell reported he used five 
inspectors for 1,700 looms. In his 
weave room, second hands show 
weavers each piece of seconds be- 
fore goods are sent to cloth room. 

Mr. Steele reported that he has 
his goods inspected to some extent 
hefore they are inspected in the 
cloth room. After folding, the goods 
are inspected in the cloth room by 
hand. 

He used two inspectors in the 


- 


cloth room and had 450 looms. 

Mr. Bradley has an _ inspection 
machine in the weave room, using 
one machine to 140 to 150 looms. 

A number of other men agreed 
that a preliminary inspection be- 
fore the final imspection in_ the 
cloth room is good practice. 

Question 3. Generally speaking, is 
a premium on quality and produc- 
tion a satisfactory plan? What 
method do you use for paying a 
premium on quality and production, 
if any’? 

This question developed consider- 
able discussion and also brought out 
inguiry as to whether help in one 
department can be paid a premium 
while in others they are not paid a 
premium. It was statd by men who 
use a premium system in the weave 
room that they had had no com- 
plaint from other departments of 
the mill, although any premium 
system is likely to cause discontent 
if not carefully handled. 

Mr. Ingram reported that his mill 
paid three prices in the weave room 
for each class of goods. Pay first 
price for production of 95 per cent. 

Mr. Hunter said his weavers gol 
paid for best production and smal- 
lest percentage of seconds, and thal 
fixers are paid a slightly higher 
premium. 

Mr. Scott said his weavers and 
fixers get a premium for production 
and quality and for savings in sup- 
plies. The amount paid was deter- 
mined from a “reasonable” figure 
computed from recerds covering a 
year’s operation. Fixers who save 
a certain amount on supplies re- 
ceive a certain percentage of the 
saving. 

It was also brought out that one 
of. the objections to paying pre- 
miums for quality and production 
is that in the course of time, the 
premiums are almost invariably 
won by the same fixers and weav- 
ers. 

Question 4. What is an average 
filling waste on goods where mis- 
picks, broken picks and thin places 
must be prevented on your numbers 
of filling. Draper looms with feel- 
ers attached? 

H. D. Martin told of operating a 
mill where feeler waste was exces- 
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sive and that he succeeded in re- 
ducing it to two ounces per week 
per loom. 

Mr. Steele reported that his best 
record was .6f pounds per loom per 
week, 

Mr. Bradley reported “terrible” 
results on several feeler waste tests. 
his figures being based on amount 
of filling used and actual amount in 
cloth. 

Mr. Riviere reported that on 
coarse numbers they made 2 per 
cent waste, and that less waste re- 
sulted in mispicks. 

Mr. Stone reported three-quarters 
pounds per week per loom on 24s, 
this being total waste not merely 
filling waste. 

There was no agreement as to 
what a reasonable amount of filling 
waste should be. 

Question 5. What is the best way 
to avoid and overcome hanging 
threads that are drawn in from the 
battery end while weaving? 

Mr. Saul said close attention to 
battery filling and thread cutters 
reduce the trouble. 

One man, explained that the latest 
Draper looms had an attachment 
for taking care of these hanging 
threads and said that it could be 
applied to looms that did not al- 
ready have this attachment. 

Question 6. In running a heavy 
sley goods (four up and one down) 
which is better, a quick or a slow 
changing cam? Why? 

Mr. Rader, who had tested quick 
changing cams, reported that they 
are ideal on heavy work. He said 
they helped the feel of the cloth 
and reduced seconds caused by 
overshot and undershot threads and 
that the cloth was smoother. 


Another man reported that quick 
changing cams were a great im- 
provement over slow changing 
Calns. 

Question 7. Give your opinion as 
to the best speeds on the different 
widths of looms that you use. 

Several men reported speeds they 
had. found satisfactory. It was 
agreed that on 30, 32 and 36-inch 
looms. il speed is 165 picks, 
with slower speed in proportion for 
wider looms. 


Among Those Present. 
Among those present were: 


Ahles, C. V., Southern Belting Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Alexander, J. C., Greenville, S. 

Alford, N. H., Barber-Colman Co 
Greenville, S. C. 

Allen, J. P., Atlanta, Ga. 

Amos, J. C., Unity Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 

Anderson, J. E., Swift Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Barker, C. G., Ateo, Ga. 

Barnes, Cliff, Exposition Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Beyer, W. L., Atlanta, Ga. 

Boddie, B. J., Ga. Duck & Cordage 
Co., Scottdale, Ga. 

Bradley, T. B., Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Brown, C. R., Ateo, Ga. 

Burt, R. A., Covington, Ga. 

Carpenter, H. C., S. F. Bowser & Co.. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Cole, B. R., Micolas Mills, Opp, Ala. 


Cole. C. 
Ala. 
Cottrell, L. A. Swift Mfg. Co. Co- 

lumbus, Ga. 
Crusselle, Ed., American Wool «& 
Cotton Reporter, Boston, Mass, 
Dickey, 8. L.. Walraven Co., Atlanta, 
(ra. 

Dickinson, F.. Atlanta, Ga. 

Dunn, D. C., Stafford Co., Charlotte. 

Engram, S. W.. Monroe Mills. Mon- 
roe. Gn, 

Epps, W. H., Jefferson Mills, Jeffer- 
son, Ga. 

Evans, A. J.. Fairfax Mills, Fairfax. 
Ala. 


H., Opp Cotton Mill, Opp, 


Franklin, R. W., 8S. K. F. Industries, 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Greer, J,. A.. American Wool & 

fon Reporter, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Grimes, M. T., Gluek Mills, Ander- 
son, S. . 

Grimes, O. D., Athens Mfg. Co., Ath- 
ens, Ga, 

(roodroe, H.. Hampton Cotton 
Mills, Hampton, Ga. 

Gurry, F. W., Eatonton, Ga. 
Hames, J. W., Exposition Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Hart, F. W.. 
Atlanta, Ga. | 

Hawkins, J. T., Ateo, Ga. 

Henderson. J. H.. Gainesville Mill. 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Heymer, F. E.. Bradley Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Higginbotham, W. H.. N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co. Atlanta. Ga. 

Hill, D. Jr.. Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Huckaby, C. A., Griffin Mfg. Co., 
Griffin, Ga. 

Hyder, J. 
Ala. 
Hyde, J. H., Lafayette Cotton Mill, 
Lafayette, Ga. 
Jenkins, J. W.., 
scottdale. Ga 
Jennings, R. J.. 
Point, Ga. 

Jones, J. B.. Shawmut Mill, Shaw- 
mut, Ala. 

Jones, L. L.. 
Canton, Ga. 

Johnson, P. D., Arabol Mfg. Co... At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Land, G. L., Gainesville Cotton Mill. 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Lang, E., U. S. Oil Co., Atlanta. Ga. 

Laughridge, A. G. Fafnir Bearing 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Lehman, A., Jr., Dixie Cotton Mills. 
LaGrange, Ga. 

Kelly, L. F., Supt., Poinsett Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Kelley, L. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Lewis, W. E.. Unity Cotton Mills. 
LaGrange, Ga. 

Lochridge, T. F., Dalton, Ga. 

Long, J. F., Lois Cotton Mill, Doug- 
lasville, Ga. 

McDonald, Frederick. 

McLaurine, N. M., Cotton Mfg. Asso. 
of Ga. Atlanta, Ga. - 

Martin, H. D., Supt., Griffin Mfg. 
Co., Griffin, Ga. 

Martin, S. C., Griffin Mfg. Co., Grif- 
fin, Cra, 

Matthews, R. M., 
Thomaston, Ga. 

Maupin, R. H., James White Cotton 
Mills, Athens, Ga. 

Mayfield, E. N.. Griffin Mfg. Co.. 
Griffin, Ga. 

Mears, J. Wheeler, Sr. Monroe 
Mills, Monroe, Ga. 

Meichor, Guy L., Howard Bros., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Southern Belting Co.. 


Lanett Mills. Lanett. 


Scottdale Mills, 


Lanett Mill, West 


Canton Cetton Mill. 


Peerless Mills, 
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Merriam, Paul A... U. &. Finishing 
Co., Cedartown, Ga. 

Miller, N.. S. K. F. Industries, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Minter, W. B.. Hampton Cotton 
Mills, Hampton, Ga. 

Naas, M. L., Quality Yarn Mfg. Co. 

North, W. C.. Atlanta Harness Reed 
Mite. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Oates, CG. L. Charlotte Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Pennington, T. M., Trion Co., Trion, 
(7A. 

Petrea, Frank Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 

Philip, R. W., Associate Editor: Cot- 
ton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Phillips, W. L., Social Cirele Gotton 
Will, Soectalb Circle. Ga. 

Poole, R. W., Draper Corp., Atlanta, 
(7A. 

Pope, W.. E. 
Decatur, Il. 

Potter, L. R., Southern Wood Pre- 
serving Atlanta, Ga. 

Reynolds, T. B., Dixie Cotton Mills. 
LaGrange, Ga. 

itiviere, H. Kagle & Phenix Mills. 
Columbus, Ga. 

Roberts, Jno. S. Ga. "Webbing & 
Tape Co., Columbus, Ga. 

liooke, W. J., Cotton, Atlanta. Ga. 

seydel, Paul, Seydel-Thomas 
Atlanta, Ga. 

seymour, R. 
Griffin, Ga. 

Smith, Albert G., Greenville. S. C. 

Smith, A. -P., Union Cotton Mills. 
Lakavette, Ga. 

smith, Howard L., Draper Corp., At- 
lanta, (Cra. 

smith, R. Borne, Serymser Co., 
Vacon, Ga. 

Snow, Geo. B. 
Atlanta. Ga: 

Speneer, J. H., Greenville, S, C. 

steele, R. S., LaFavette Cotton Will. 
LakFavette, Ga. 

Stodghill, M.. 

Strother, 
mut, Ala. 

Thomason,. W. R., Palmetto Cotton 
Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 

Thompson, C. P., Trion Go., Trion, 

Thompson, H., 
Fairfax, Ala. 

Thornburg, L. R.. 
Pell. City, Ala. 

Ware, P. B.. Dwight Mfg. Co., Ala- 
bama City, Ala. 

White, U. L., Fairfax Mill. Fairfax. 
Ala. 

Williams, €. L.. Atlanta, Ga. 

Wisner, K.. Scottdale Mills, scott- 
dale. Ga. 

Woolley, Varner, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Zschutschke, F. M., Atlanta Harness 
X Reed Mfg. Co. Atlanta, Ga. 


Staley Mfg. Co., 


Griffin Mfg. Co.. 


Atlanta Brush Co.. 


Atlanta. Ga. 
J.. Shawmut Mill. Shaw- 


Fairfax Mill, 


Avondale Mills. 


Seydel-Thomas 


Chas. A. Schieren Co. Open Green- 
ville Branch. 


Chas. A. Schieren Company, of 
New York, well known makers of 
leather beltings and leather textile 
specialties, have opened a branch at 
(rreenville, S. C. Besides carrying 
a complete stock of Schieren belt- 
ings and textile leathers at this 
branch, they have established a 
modern belt shop with facilities to 
handle repair work. Through their 
Greenville branch the Schieren 
Company hope to better serve the 
many mills in the South. 
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— BEGALSE THEY ARE ANCHORED 


High Protective Chain Link Fence with barbed wire topping. 


Galvanized Throughout to Resist Rust 


All parts of every Anchor Post and, consequently, a larger 
Chain Link Fence (fabric, saving for the purchaser. 
posts, anchors, etc.), are heav- Phone or write our nearest 
ily galvanized throughout to representative for complete in- 
resist rust. This thorough gal- formation on this and other 
vanizing means many addi- advantageous Anchor Post fea- 
tional years of useful service-~- tures 


Anchor Post lron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: R. M. Lane. P. O. Box 1375; GREENVILLE, m <3 
H. H, Orr, 315 Palmetto Bldg.; SAVANNAH, GA.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 
East Bay St.: ATLANTA, GA: Beaullieu & Applewhite, Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bidg.: BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C. 8S. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. 


Sales Agents in Other Cittes 


The American Humatic Hydro Extractor 
Automatic extractor control means uniform finish 
and uniform finish means more sales of your pro- 
duct. You get such control in the Humatic, along 
with 10% greater basket holding capacity and per- 
fect operator protection. Write for bulletins. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
Specialty Department N, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Comments on Lhe Better Equipment 
Campaign 


That the advertisers who took 
part in the Better Equipment Cam- 
paign which was recently concluded 
in the Southern Textile Bulletin 
are pleased with the results, is 
shown by the following expressions 
of approval from several of them 
who feel that the campaign will 
have a marked effect in stressing 
to the mills the importance of using 
the latest and most efficient equip- 
ment: 


B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Worcester, Mass.., 
Sept. 11, 1924. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 

We believe your Better Equip- 
ment Campaign to be a move in the 
right direction, for any movement 
which will tend to better the prod- 
uct of a mill and permit it to in- 
crease its production cannot be but 
beneficial to that mill as well as the 
country at large. This result can 
be obtained by keeping machinery 
in repair and replacing that which 
is old and worn out. 

Yours very truly, 
B. 8. ROY & SON CO. 
W. A. Underwood, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


Hopedale Manufacturing Co. 
Milford, Mass.., 
Sept. 12, 1924. 
Seuthern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Gentlemen: 


| have noted your Better Equip- 
ment issues with great interest, and 
have no doubt that they will stim- 
ulate business within a short period 
of time after mill men thoroughly 
digest the idea. 

Just at present we are not getting 
much new work, though we are 
much gratified to get a repeat order 
on our high-speed looms from a 
mill which has started up 300 of 
them 

Yours sincerely, 
DRAPER, 
Vice-President. 


The Terrell Machine Company. 
Charlotte, N. C., 
Sept. 10, 1924. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

I have been following closely 
the “Better Equipment Campaign” 
which you have just completed, and 
wish to compliment you on the 
story which you have told so well. 
It is a story of the confidence of 
the South in her future, a future 
made secure and prosperous by the 
timely and intelligent use of mod- 
ern methods. 

The time has come when we must 
change our manner of doing things 
to correspond to the changes which 
other parts fo the world are mak- 
ing. An era of industrial expansion 
has, in a sense, found us napping. 
We were at rest. If this wave of 
industry is not to flow over us and 


pass on, we will have to begin at 
once to meet it. 

I hope with all my heart to see 
the South awaken to this golden 
opportunity; to see her using all 
the tools of good management, and 
all the arts of science, to establish 
permanently a record of diversified 
industry second to none. 

I believe that the articles appear- 
ing in your campaign will prove of 
great value to the textile plants of 
the South, and that you will find 
them very receptive to the idea. I 
attribute to your paper much of the 
recent activity in replacing old 
equipment with new. What better 
results can you ask? 

Yours very truly, 
E. A. TERRELL. 


I wish to say why I believe we do 
not have modern equipment in the 
majority of our Southern mills is, 
we are too conservative and_ not 
radical enough. Our New England 
friends told us that we could never 
manufacture anything except coarse 
shoddy goods, and we were conserv- 
ative enough to believe it for a good 
many years. Radicalism kept us out 
of the ruts; it is not a destroying 
force but a creative and building 
force. 

As a member of our firm the most 
of us would be afraid to oppose the 
boss in acconference. We are afraid 
to come out with new ideas, because 
we think the boss will oppose it. 
We are too prone to follow the lines 
of least resistance. 

The writer has in mind two mlils 
that have been in business for 30 
years, and are known to be very 
conservatively managed mills. They 
have had the money and opportu- 
nity to become leaders in their field 
of business, but the heads of the 
business said no. We have made 
this class of goods on our present 
layout, and have been successful to 
a moderate degree, and do not care 
to make any changes. Consequently 
the business is at a standstill and 
has not grown any for the past 30 
years. 

When we think as a half million 
other people think, then we must be 
thinking in a circle. If people thou- 
sands of years ago had not changed 
their attitude of thinking, we would 
no doubt still be living in “Dug- 
outs,” using “sling shots” and wear- 
ing skins for clothing. 

Nature is radical, it creates a 
whale and turns around and creates 
a microbe so small you can't see it 
with the naked eye. It was the men 
who thought radical in the past that 
brought us up to our present mod- 
ern day of skill. The radical of 
today will determine our further 
advancement in all lines of busi- 
ness. So do not be afraid to think. 
don't be afraid to express your 
ideas, you have a right to your own 
opinion. Nine times out of ten some 
one will criticise you but you have 
a chance to win them over to your 
opinion, thus giving you greater 
strength and other people more 
confidence in your ability. 

In these few thoughts the writer 
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does not want to leave the impres- 
sion that it is not possible to go to 
the extreme with anything, for it is. 
My observation of people for the 
past 15 years, and you see the same 
thing most every day, is that we 
have always done this thing, this 
way, Grandpa fixed it this way, this 
is the way our old boss fixed it. So 
let's not let some one else do all of 
our thinking, let's find a better way 
to do the thing than Grandpa did, 
let's find a cheaper way to produce 
better goods in our cotton mills. It 
can be done and will be done. Let's 
do it in our Southern mills. 


SUBSCRIBER. 
Durham, N. C. 


— 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Greenville, 5. C., 
Sept. 10, 1924. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 

We want to express our endorse- 
ment of the idea of your recent 
Better Equipment Campaign. We 
thoroughly believe in the suggestion 
for bringing such matters promptly 
to the attention of our textile in- 
dustry. 

Our Southern plant, here in 
Greenville, has recently begun 
operations and before beginning 
these, we found there was already 
considerable interest among mill 
men in our new proposition for fur- 
nishing rustless reeds, rustless hed- 
dies and rustless drop wires, as well 
as the principal parts of our har- 
ness frames, also made of rustless 
material. You can appreciate thaf 
by our being able to give the mills 
such quality in our products, we 
are ‘thus strictly in line with your 
Better Equipment Campaign. We 
are anticipating still further inter- 
est in our proposition, the more our 
Southern mill men become ac- 
quainted with our proposition for 
guaranteeing them against rust on 
their loom harness equipment. 

Incidentally, a cordial invitation 
is extended to you and to Southern 
mill men when in Greenville at the 
time of the forthcoming Textile 
Show, or any other time, to visit 
our plant here in order that we may 
show you that we are doing our 
part in building up. the South in 
the manufacture of textile machin- 
ery and equipment. 

Thanking you, and trust you will 
keep the good work going on, we 
are, 

Yours very truly, 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


The Brown-St. Onge Co. 
Providence, R. L., 
Sept. 13, 1924. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 

There is no doubt but that your 
“Better Equipment Campaign” did 
a lot of good. 

It has caused several mills to look 
more closely into their machinery 
wants than ever. 

We are led to say this because we 
feel that several of the mills who 


have written us have in all proba- 
bility been influenced to make in- 
quiries as to what would be neces- 
sary. 

We also shall send you very 
shortly our copy for the Convention 
Number. 

Yours-very truly, 
BROWN-ST. ONGE CO. 
Per Wm. L. Hughes, Jr. 


T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Lowell, Mass., 
Sept. 13, 1924. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 

Relative to “Better Equipment 
Campaign,” which has just closed, 
we believe that you have given 
wonderfully good advice and stated 
the facts in a very comprehensive 
manner, which should be of much 
interest and help to the mills and 
through them to your entire com- 
munity. 


From our point of view, you have 
given all your readers something 
worth while, not only the manu- 
facturers of textiles, but all users 
of machinery and equipment. 

Very truly yours, 
T. €. ENTWISTLE CoO. 
M. F. Cummings, Treas. 


Many 8S. C. Cotton Mills Now on Full 
Time. 


Chester, 5. C,—All of textile man- 
ufacturing plants, Baldwin, Eureka 
and Springstein, are operating full 
time. 

The three mills of the Republic 
Cotton Mills at Great Falls, Chester 
county, continue their full time 
schedule. 

The Manetta Mill at Lando, Ches- 
ter county, is operating on a five- 
day-a-week schedule. 

The Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing 
Company, at Whitmire, is said to be 
operating on a 50-hour-a-week 
schedule. 

Mill No. 1 of Monarch Mills, at 
Lockhart, near Chester, is operating 
day and night, whereas Mill No. 2 
is on a day shift only. 

A night shift has been put on at 
the Catawba Knitting Company, at 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. The output of this 
company now stands at 180 dozen 
pairs of hose per day, and officials 
are considering installing more ma- 
chinery. W. A. Ball, superintendent 
of the plant, said that the company 
has enough orders to keep the mill 
going for the rest of the year. 

The Hawthorn and Hampshire 
Cotton Mills got off to a flying start 
for full time, running at Clover, 8. 
C., this week, with a prospect for 
keeping up the full time schedule 
for an indefinite period. 

C. N. Alexander, manager and 
treasurer of the reorganized Cash 
Mill at Blacksburg, reports that 
work has already been started on 
the homes for the operatives of the 
Blacksburg mill; the machinery is 
expected to be shipped by the last 
of this month; and that unless un- 
foreseen obstacles are encountered, 
the new mill will probably be in 
operation before the first of the 
next year. 
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For 
Cotton 


Piece Goods | 


gives a softer finish”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK | 


| BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
: WORKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


DouciasCrown 
hr 


REE from all impurities and foreign 

materiai. Douglas Crown Starch is 
manufactured by a special process—backed 
by 20 years of successful use. 

Douglas Starch is made 
in all special and standard 
grades — Douglas Crown 
Starch (a refined thin boil- 
ing starch), Douglas Pearl 
Starch, Douglas Powdered 
Starch, Douglas Warp Siz- 
ing Starch and Douglas 
Lion Mill Starch. 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write.to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Southern Representatives 


G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S. C. 
J]. H. ALMAND, Atlanta, Ga. 


New England Representatives 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 
Boston and Worcester, Mass. 
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Answer to Lovejoy 


sept. 11, 1924. 
Editor, 
Louisville Coumer-Journal, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with much interest 
the letter of Owen Lovejoy in your 
issue of September 7th relative to 
the proposed Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. He argues that be- 
cause Kentucky and North Carolina 
have excellent child labor laws they 
should not objeet to the: Federal 
Government assuming control of 
their labor affairs. 

Kentucky and North Carolina 
have excellent laws against larceny 
but that would not prevent them 
from objecting to the Federal Gov- 
ernment taking control of their po- 
lice system. ‘They have excellent 


automobile traffic laws. but would. 


object strenuously lo the Federal! 
Government regulating traffic. 

In all the writings of Owen Love- 
joy and his associates there is a 
vague reference to “backward 
States” that must be “dragooned” 
into better child labor laws through 
Federal regulations. 

Where are those States and whal 
is the ehild labor that is so bad 
that its control must be taken from 
the States? 

Whenever Owen Lovejoy will 
come out into the open and poitl 
specifically to child labor conditions 
that justify Federal control he will 
be acting honestly with the public. 

In New England his associates 
whisper about little children of six 
and seven years of age slaving their 
lives in Southern cotton mills, 
whereas, no Southern State with 
the exception of a limited number 
of permits m Georgia 27 In 1923 
allows any child under 14 to work in 
a factory. 

In the South they tell us that 
there is horrible child labor in the 
canning plants of California, and 
yet the Governor of California 
hoasts of the ideal child labor con- 
ditions in that State. 


In California they tell them about 
five-year-old children in the sweat 
shops of New York, but the New 
York Industrial Commissioner says 
it will be a tong time before any 
Federal Child Labor law will equal! 
the stringent requirements of fits 
own law, 

Always they point to some Tar- 
off child labor condition and never 
do they point specifically at con- 
ditions in any State that makes it 
necessary for other States to “dra- 
goon” them into better regulations. 


defy Owen Lovejoy to come out 
in the open and put his finger upon 
child labor that makes necessary a 
Federal Child Labor law. They 
juggle census figures including 
farm labor but never make any 
specific statement. 

In the September issue of the 
Bulletin of the National Child La- 
bor Committee, Owen Lovejoy states 
positively that neither he or any of 
his associates desire to regulate 
agricultural labor. That was writ- 
ten since he realized that the far- 
mers of this country were going { 
defeat this miscalled Child Labor 
Amendment. 

\t the Washington conference on 
child labor standards, Owen Love- 
joy, as chairman of the standards 
committee, made a report (Bureau 
Publications No. 6, Page 433) which 
was unanimously adopted fixing as 
a minimum standards that no child 
under 16 should be employed in 
agriculture except that those be- 
tween 14 and 16 might work during 
school vacations. 

The two positions of Mr. Lovejoy 
do not coincide, and I state that his 
new position is for the purpose of 
deceiving the farmers. 

Mr. Lovejoy also attempts io 
convey the impression that he 
seeks no regulation of industrial 
labor above 16 years of age, but at 
the conference on child labor stand. 
ards {Bureau Publications No. 60, 
Page 83) he said: “For the first 
two years at least—namely, 16 and 
is years of age—no child engaged 
in ordinary industrial processes 


should be employed to exceed six 
hours per day.” 

Who is this Owen Lovejoy who 
seeks to nationalize the children of 
America? 

He is an active socialist and a 
close personal friend of Eugene 
Debs. 

Do red-blooded Americans need 
any more information about him 
than the following letter that he 
wrote to Debs when Debs was sent 
to prison for dishoyalty to the 
United States during the war? 

Extract from letter to Eugene 
Debs: 


“Henceforth liberty will seem 
less precious to us, now that 
you may not share it. Prison 
walls will partake of the glow 
of the walls of the Holy City, 
now that we know your radiant 
soul is within. Thousands of 
little children who today shrink 
from a convict as an unclean 
thing will begin’ to look deeper 
into his face to discover wheth- 
er, after all, he may not be a 
Savior, wearing the robes of 
derision and crowned = with 
thorns. I am pouring out only 
the poor tribute of my personal 
love in this letter, yet I beheve 
I voice the thought of many 
thousands to whom you have 
heen a help and inspiration in 
turning your own beautiful 
words back upon yourself—that 
while you are of the lower class, 
we also are of it; while you are 
branded a criminal, we also are 
criminals: while you are in 
prison, we are not free. 

“Goodnight, comrade, and 
good morming. 


“OWEN R. LOVEJOY.” 


There are 64,000 Government em- 
ployees in Washington and _ the 
greatest campaign of misrepresen- 
tations ever conducted in (his coun- 
try has been in behalf of this effort 
to transfer the powers of the labor 
departments of forty-eight States to 
a Washington bureau. 


Yours truly, 
DAVID CLARK. 


Clark’s Mill Code Being 
Adopted 


HE establishment of a code word 

for each mill as was done in the 
July ist edition of Clark’s Directory 
of Southern Textile Mills has met 
general approval. 


The following is an extract from 
a letter from the head office of 
Stem, Hall & Co., of New York, to 
their Charlotte representative: 


“We have just received a copy 
of Clark’s Directory and also 
note the mill code. In wires to 
your office we will make use of 
this mill code. If you always 
carry a copy of the book with 
you when on the: ‘road we will 
then also put our messages in 
this code. Kindly advise re- 
grding this so that we may be 
governed accordingly.” 


We also understood that the 
Saco-Lowell Shops have adopted 
the code for use in telegrams from 
their Southern organization. 


Thursday, September 18, 1924. 


Textile Diversification 
Dinner 


HERE is imperative need of 

diversification by the cotton 
mills of the South and on the night 
of September 26th a “Textile Diver- 
sification Dinner” will be given by 
the textile and allied interests of 
Charlotte. 

M.D. GC. Crawford, of New York, an 
expert on ancient and modern fab- 
rics. will be the chief speaker, and 
E. T. Pickard, of the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Commerce, will 
also explain the character of im- 
ported goods. 

A very large attendance of South- 
ern cotton manufacturers is desired 
and expected. 

Prize Winners in Better 
Equipment Contest 
Wer take much pleasure m an- 

nouncing the winners of the 
prizes in the contest for the best 
article submitted on “The Advan- 
tages of Better Equipment. This 
contest was conducted as a part of 
the “Better Equipment Campaign” 
which we concluded several weeks 
ago and was one of the most inter- 
esting features of the campaign. 

The report of the judges shows 
that the prizes were awarded as 
follows: 

First Prize—S$50. 

C. S. Tatum, Bonham Mills, 
Bonham, Texas. 
Second Prize—$30. 

Lyman A. Hamrick, Pacific Mills, 

Columbia, 3S. 
Third Prize—$20. . 

Alexis Sommaripa, Cordova, Ala. 

Additional prizes of $10 each for 
the next ten best articles are 
awarded to: 

P. K. Dry, Landis, N. C. 

T. B. Edwards, Huntsville, Ala. 

A. B. Brown, Belmont, N. CG. 

A. J. Kelley, Aberdeen, N. C. 

R. J. Smythe, Greenville, 8S. C. 

W. R. Connelly ,Columbia C. 

D. W. Lance, Monticello, Ark. 

J. O. Edwards, Monroe, N. C. 

J. W. Jolly, Montgomery, Ala. 

EK. L. Thompson, Haw River, N. C. 

Checks have been mailed the prize 
winners and we wish to congratu- 
late them upon the excellence of 
their articles and the honor of win- 
ning In competition with a large 
number of mill men, all of whom 
submitted papers of merit. 

What Now? 


T was said that there was an over 
production of cotton goods but 
within a year there was a curtail- 
ment to the extent of 425,000,000 
pounds and even now 8,000,000 
spindles are absolutely idle. 

It was said that the people did 
not have the necessary purchasing 
power but now the farmers are 
slated to receive $1,000,000 more for 
their products than last year. 

It was said that high eotton 
prices prevented business and now 
we have low cotton, in fact, at least 
three cents per pound below the 
cost of production. 

What now? 
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Personal News 


J. C. Tidwell Was accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of weaving at the 
Dunean Mills. Greenville, S. © 


D. F. Poole has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 


W. A. West. Sr. has become 
overseer cloth room at the Morven 
Mills. Durham, N. C. 


F. D. Taylor, of Whitmire, 8. C., 
has accepted a position at the Wade 
Manufacturing Company, Wades- 
boro, N. 


Irby Lawrence, of Greenville, 5. 


C., has accepted the position of 


overseer of weaving at the Art 
Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. C., 


W. C. Bobo, general superintend- 
ent of the Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. who has been ill recently, ts 
taking a thirty days’ vacation. 


L. A. Hammer, of Baltimore, has 
been made assistant geueral super- 
intendent of the Tucapau Mills, 
Tucapau, 3S. €. 


Marshall Dilling, well known mill 
man of Kings Mountain, N. C.. is at 
work again following an attack of 
influenza. 


W. A. Erwin, Jr... manager of the 
Erwin Mills, Duke, N. €. has re- 
turned from a six weeks visit to 
England, France and Germany. 


J. H. Laurens has recently § ac- 
cepted the position as overseer of 
weaving at the Morven Mills, Dur- 
ham, N. 


G. L. Meacham has resigned as 
superintendent of the United Mills 
Company, Mortimer, N. C., to return 
to his former position as superin- 
tendent of the Diamond Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. 


Col. Chas. H. Bacon, of Lenoir 
City, Tenn., will be president of the 
Charles B. Bacon Company, which 
has just taken over the two knitting 
mills of the Taubel-Scott Company 
here. He is president of the Lou- 
don Hosiery Mills. 


Geo. A. Tobey, formerly of Ath- 
ens, Ga., has been appointed super- 
intendent and general manager of 
Morven Cotton Mills, Inc., Durham, 


J. G. Bambrell, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has resigned as Georgia and Ala- 
bama representative of Stein, Hall 
& Co. to accept a position with a 
at Greenwood, 3S. U. 


Toby MecArver will continue as 
superintendent of the spinning mills 
of the Chas. H. Bacon Company, 
which has aequired the knitting 
plants of the Taubel-Scott Com- 
pany, at Lenoir City, Tenn. 


W. W. Ware has resigned as 
overseer Spinning, spooling and 
warping at the Avondale Mills, Al- 
exander City, Ala. to. become over- 
seer carding and spinning alt the 
Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 


Board of Operatives At Abbeville 
Elected. 


Abbeville, S. €C.—At the election 
held at the Abbeville Cotton Mills 
last Tuesday, the’ following new 
members of the board of operatives 
were elected: Bryant Bonds, weave 
room; Harry Powell, shop: Frank 
Boggs und Eugene McCurry, spin- 
room: Will Godfrey, card 
room. The hold-over members are 
\. K. Patterson, W. D. Baker, Lew 
Hall, George Beauford, Frank Me- 
Curry and James Faulkner. A. K. 
Patterson. was re-elected ehairman 
of the board, and Harry Powell, vice 
charman. 

Kugene McCurry, A. K. Patterson, 
Frank Boggs and Bryant Bonds 
were elected to serve on the advis- 
ory board, 

\ board of operatives composed 
of eleven men is elected each year 
fo look after the interests of the 
operatives. They have control of 
the mull village, assign houses and 
have charge of welfare work. 

The operatives are also repre- 
sented on an advisory board which 
has advisory power on matters of 
mill management. This advisory 
board 1s made up of four workers 
and four of the management. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 


Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


DEPARTMENT 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt; Gastonia, N. C. 


Nickle Plated Drop Wires 


Others manufacture copper-plate drop wires. So 
do we, when a mill prefers that finish, but it is an 
axiomatic chemical fact that the acids formed by 
sizing compounds and starches, plus the moisture 
from the humidifiers, which so freely corrode the 
copper itself, cannot and will not corrode the nickel. 

Many mills are thus escaping steel rust and cop- 


per corrosion by using our nickel-plated drop wires. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA 


“Duplex"’ Loom 
Harness—complete 
Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 


PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper-Plated 
Plain Finish 

Improved 
Loom Reeds 


HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 


Southern Manager Combs 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
Greenville, S. C. 


Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Harness Frames 
Jacquard Heddles 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Pinkney Mills 
have started full night operations. 

Belmont, N. C.—The National Yarn 
Mills has recently installed Murray 
cotton cleaning ahd aerating ma- 
chine, this making the tifth of these 
machines now in the Lineberger 
group of mills 

Greenville, C.—The Victor-Mon- 
aghan Mills, through the Carolina 
Specialty Company, of Charlotte, 
have purchased four additional! 
Murray cotton cleaning separating 
machines, these being in addition to 
two purchased in the spring, giving 
them a total of six for this chain of 
mills. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Announcement 1s 
made here that the H. J. Adams 
Company, Akron, O., has become the 
exclusive sales agent of the Ranlo 
Manufacturing Company. The com- 
pany manufactures approximately 
1.000.000 pounds of cord tapric an- 
nually. Its production is limited to 
cords. 

The H. J. Adams Company is one 
of the oldest fabric brokerage and 
sales organizations in the rubber 
capitol. It has represented several 
large mills in the Akron district for 
a long period. 


Milstead, Ga.—Improvements now 
being made at the Milstead Manu- 
facturing Company include the re- 
placement of present water wheels 
with a new turbine to drive a gen- 
erator. installing motor drive in the 
carding and spinning rooms, thus 
completing the electrification of the 
mill. The weave room already is 
electrically driven. A two-story ad- 
dition 1s being erected to the card- 
ing and spinning room and another 
is being built on the weave room, 
making room for additional looms 
and a new cloth room and testing 
department. Rivert & Co. Atlanta, 
are the engineers. 

Charlotte, N. ©, Approximately 
800 textile employees returned to 
work Monday morning when High- 
land Park Mills Nos. 1 and 3 in 
North Charlotte resumed operations 
after having been closed down for 
several weeks. 

J. Leake Spencer, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Johnston Manufacturing 
Company, announced that all of the 
mills of the company will then be 
in operation, except the Anchor 
Mills at Huntersville. It is not 
known yet when this mill will start 
operations. 

The mills were closed in mid- 
summer because of the lack of busi- 
ness in the products manufactured, 
the decision to resume operations 
having reached in order to give the 
employees work and with the hope 
that business will develop to a point 
that will justify continued opera- 
tion, Mr. Spencer said. The ma- 
chinery has been overhauled during 
the closed period. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 
36” 40x40—6.1b 36” 48x45—4.00 
36” 48x48—5.50 40” 56x60—3.60 
Also 56”°—60” Drills and Sheetings 
Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 s. C 


Charlotte, C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


Griffin, Ga. 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
oe tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
Q woolens. 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Jown Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Construction 

Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Wadesboro, N. C.—The big million 
dollar cotton mill of the Wade Man- 
ufacturing Company is now in full 
operation and is turning out a very 
high grade of flannels and other 
products. If is one of the biggest 
mills in this part of the State. 

Duke. N. €.—Erwin Cotton Mill 
let eontract to J. L. Crouse, of 
Greensboro. N. ©. for erection of 
dyehouse 211x102 feet, one story and 
hasement. reinforced concrete and 
daylight construction with monitors 
in root. 

New building for long chain dye- 
ing of warp yarns for blue denims. 

J. EF. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 5. 
C.. are the engineers. 

Tallassee, Ala.— Mt. Vernon-Wo0od- 
berry Mills, Inc.. awarded contract 
to Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 
S. C. for installation of motors, 
transformers and switchboard and 
lighting in new 30,000-spindle mill 
at Tallassee. Electrical equipment 
was purchased from Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

J. .E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 5. 
C., are the engineers. 

Greensboro, N. C.—The Southern 
Webbing Mills here, less than three 
months in operation, are running 
double shifts, a total of 20 hours 
daily, employing about 60 persons. 
Elastic and non-elastic fabries are 
made, and F: D. Courtenay, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the concern, 
states that orders from many States 
are being received and that the 
concern is booked ahead for some 
time. 

Overall making concerns are the 
customers of the concern, one large 
consumer here being the Blue Bell 
Overall Company. Orders are being 
shipped as far west as Texas, the 
concern having lately filled one for 
a concern in Sherman, Tex. 

Mr. Courtenay stated that there is 
an opening in the South for a plant 
for engraving rolls for print cloths, 
his company having to send to New 
Jersey for rolls engraved with 
names of brands of the various 
overalls which buy webbing, such 
as “Blue Bell,” “Interurban Spe- 
cial,” ete. Print cloth manufactur- 
ers. in the South have to do the 
same thing to get the rolls for the 
brands of goods they’ manufacture, 
he said. 

The concern buys its yarn for 
making into webbing from Spindale, 
Gastonia, Greensboro and other 
North Carolina points. 

Heasons given by the head of the 
organization for coming here from 
Utica, N. Y., were cheaper power, 
labor conditions more Satisfactory 
than in the North, location of many 
overall factories in the South, they 
being consumers of webbing, and 
the trend of textile mills Southward. 
seeing that trend, Mr. Courtenay 
and his associates began investigat- 
ing the feasibility of building a 
webbing plant here. 
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LaGrange, Ga——The Hillside Mills 
will not build a new mill building 
on the additional land they recently 
purchased, as noted, but may use 
the site for a central power plant. 


Greensboro Mill News. 


Greensboro, N. C—AI! cotton mills 


here are operating § satisfactorily 
from the standpoint of hours per 
week. 


White Oak Denim Mills, Proxim- 
ity Cotton Mills and Proximity Print 
Works, which are thé Cone mills, 
after a four-day schedule in the 
late spring and early summer, find 
that resumption of work on full 
time was justified and every indica- 
tion is that it will be kept up. 

Revolution Cotton Mills, which did 
no curtailment whatever, is still 
running full time, with no prospect 
of having to curtail. 

Pomona Cotton Mills are also on 
full time. Orders are sufficient to 
keep the mills in full time condi- 
tion. 

A quickening in the textile indus- 
try at High Point, located in Guil- 
ford county, is noticeable. Accord- 
ing to F. A. Ogburn, of the Knox 
Upholstering Company, of that city, 
the mills are running stronger than 
in weeks and orders from sales 
agents include requests for imme- 
diate shipments. Stocks with job- 
bers are low, he stated, and mer- 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service- 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Rounded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with a salesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way.” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of cS. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets © 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 
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chants have allowed their supplies 
in some cases to become depleted. 

In Alamance county, south of 
here, containing many mills located 
in Burlington, Haw River and other 
points, the situation is little chang- 
ed. 


Greenville Mills Nearly All on Full 
Time. 

Greenville, S. C—All mills of 
(areenville, with the exception of 
.wo, are now on full time operation, 
the remainder having abandoned 
the curtailed schedule which was in 
effect during the greater part of the 
summer. There is a possibility that 
one of these mills will return to six- 
day-a-week operation next week, 

A meeting of officials having been 
set for Monday to consider the 
question, the other mill will not for 
the present operate on full time, it 
was stated last week. Additional 
mills throughout South Carolina are 
returning to full time operation. 
Mills on curtailed schedule are now 
the exception rather than the rule 
as was the case several weeks ago. 
The prediction made last week that 
all mills in this section might soon 
be on full time work appears likely 
of realization, shortly after the new 
colton crop begins moving freely in 
this section. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 
We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems .satisiactorily for textile 
mills. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., inc. 
Riehmend. Va. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order Today 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


into the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with — 
the different requirements of the work. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Are all 
FOUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


t capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that muy be determined for 

In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, ali such requirements are GUARANTEED 

Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already instalicd) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 


MILL 
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MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA. ONTIC ELLO EORGIA 
AND TOECANE, N.C. 9 G 
How to Spin Cotton methods of spinning 20s, 60s or and the business side of the tech- 4. K. Keeter Dead. 
100s, with their stereotyped drafts, nieal mind would have a chanee. 
ss hank rovings, settings, ete. In the bulk of the mills at pres- A es 
Continued from Page 17 as . J. K. Keeter, overseer carding at 
way nt, pure guesswork as to. how the Highland Park Manutacturing 


what happens in our openers. We ers and foremen to new thoughts the eoncern stands until the whole 
have still the foewiest ideas of that and a real search into the hidden product of the mill is subjected to 
great factor in cotton spinning, mysteries of cotton spinning would stock-taking at say six to twelve 


Company No. 1, North Charlotte, 
died at the Presbyterian Hospital in 
Charlotte on last Monday. Death 


drafting between rollers. .The ac- be to make each process show a months’ intervals. Even when the 
lion of the ecard is surrounded by profit on its work. lt would he resuit of stock-taking is known, was due to high blood pressure. 
ignorance and the cause of irreg- interesting and very instructive if whether a profit or loss, nobody Mr. Keeter had been OVETSOCr 
ularities. 1 card room manager were to say knows and apparently does not Carding at the Highland Park Mulls 
One must recognize that this is to the blowing room foreman that want to know where or how the for the past 14 years. He was 
all very unorthodox and somewhat he refused to take his laps as he profit or loss has been made. As a ‘Own as an expert carder and was 
destructive in a general sense, buf could buy them cheaper and better business proposition if would be ® Mean ol! unusual ability and char- 
if can be disturbing only to these from another firm, or if the spin- advisable to put the firiger’on the ®¢%T. He is survived Ds his widow 4 
whose idea of cotton spinning con- ning room manager told the eard items and say, for example, that the and three sons, T. L., F. D, and Har- 
sists of a memorized mass of data room manager that his reving bob-  flver frames are costing too much: ®!4 Keeter, all of Charlotte. 
fitted for every machine and all bins were too dear and too poor or the laps from the blowing room Funeral services were conducted 
classes of cotton and counts. Even and that he could obtain superior are too expensive: or we have saved by Rev. Mr. Pruitt, pastor of the 
ta) very large Class ol cotton Stull at a lower price from the mill sO) dollars since Wwe changed Ninth Avenue Baptist church, (ihar- 
spinners the disturbance need not across the street. There would be from an eight hank roving te a six lotte, of which Mr. Keeter had long 
be serious for it will take a eon- some thinking done then and a little hank roving m the creel of the been.a faithful member. Interment 
siderable time to eliminate the old more reasoning applied to the job spinning frame.—Textiles. was at Cliffside, N. C, i 


SC OL i 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Manufactured By Yarns Twines, Etc. Represented in New York By 
HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. ‘ United States Testing Company, Inc. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Catalog on R>,equest 316 Hudson St., New York City 


| 
Manufacturers of Speeders, | ‘ SHUTTLES 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, | LJ § Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling , 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 57 EDDY STREET We make a specialty of 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain PROVIDENCE, a | both plain and automatic. 
or covered). | Correspondence solicited. 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 
All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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if you 


THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


fo any loom to replace a _ bro- 


ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary makeshift 
but a permanent satisfactory 


repair part. 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


The Permanent Way 

to Make Repairs, 

is to Use Metal 
Fire Backs. 


like smoky fire places DO 
NOT USE this grate. 


ERNEST L. BARTON 


Specialties 
302 N. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C- 
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Textile Diversification 
Week 


Continued from Page 13 
individual exhibit in the entire Ex- 


position. S. B. Alexander, Southern 
manager, has taken a leading hand 
in working up the textile depart- 


ment of the Exposition and his ex- 
hibit will be one of the me out- 
standing features of the show. I 
will embrace eight looms manufac- 
turing different lines of goods and 
Iwo models. 

There will be a 4x4 box Pick & 
Pick dobby dress goods loom, com- 
ing from Dunean Mills. of Green- 
ville. S. C.: there will be a 4x1 box 
automatic dobby dress loom 
of latest type. 

There will be a 
fabric loom. 


SiA-Space Narrow 


There will be an automatie inter- 
mediate worsted loom. 

There will be a 4x1 box automatic 
undercam gingham loom, this being 
furnished by the Mooresville Cotton 
Vills, of Mooresville. 


There will be a 4x1 box 20-har- 
ness dobby automatic faney dress 
goods loom, this coming from the 
Cramerton Mills, Ine. of Cramer- 
fon. 

There will be a 4x1 box fancy 
jacquard drapery loom, this being 
furnished by Art Cloth Mills, of 
Lowell. 

An improved dobby model will 


also be on exhibition, as well as a 

model of a Regan mechanical warp 

stop motion of the latest design 
Other Textile Exhibits. 

The Erlanger Cotton Mills, man- 
ufacturers of the famous B. V. D. 
garments, and the North Carolina 
Finishing Mills at Yadkin, owned by 
the B. V. D. interests. will have a 
moving exhibit embracing three ot 
four looms. These people are nol 
only manufacturing their own lab- 
els, but at the North Carolina Fin- 
ishing Company's plant, they are 
turning out a fine line of 
goods of all kinds. 

Icemorlee Cotton Mills, of Monroe. 
will have a display of eight moving 
machines for the manufacture of 
mens underwear. The complete 
garment will be turned out at this 
exhibit. 

Other textile exhibits. 
which will be moving. will be made 
by the following well known North- 
ern and Southern concerns: 

EK. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Inc., of Wilmington, Del.; Spindale 
Mills, of Spindale: Charlotte Man- 
ufacturing Company, only manu- 
facturers of ecard clothing in the 
South. These. people will 
moving display, so will the Parks- 
Cramer Company, of Charlotte, man- 
ufacturers of humidifving equip- 
ment; also the Bahnson Company, 
of Winston-Salem, manufacturers 
of humidifiers, and the American 
Moistening Company of Boston, 
also manufacturers of humidifiers. 

Cannon Mills, largest mnaufactur- 
ers of towels in the world, with 
daily capacity of 35,000 dozens, wil! 
be on hand for the third consecu- 
tive year with a striking display of 
many styles and patterns of towels. 

Allen Overall Company is in the 
show for the third year. with an 
extensive display of work shirts and 
overalls. Cramerton Mills, Ine., of 


dress 


some oft 


make a 


Cramerton, is another textile exhib- 
itor and so is the Southern Spindle 
and Flyer Company, of Charlotte, 
who will have a moving display. 

Carolina Brush Company has an 
exhibit in the textile department 

The Dandy (snrter Company, 
of Madison, N. C., will show a com- 
plete line of garters, 
ers. ere. 

Cliffside Millis, of 
are among the numerous well- 
known cotton mills making a dis- 
play; also the Margrace and Patri- 
cia, of Kings Mountain. The Alex- 
ander Manufacturing Company, of 
Forest Ody, will show a full line of 
sheets an pillow Leland 
Moore Paint Oil Go., of Charles 
ton, will be onNoand in the textile 
department. A. Carter. of 
fonia, will make display of the 
Boyvee Weavers Knoter, which has 
found great popularitk among mills 
since if was placed on the market, 

The dyestull people will be well 
represented in the show, and in ad- 
dition to duPont, mentioned above, 
there will be large displays by the 
National Aniline and Chemical Com- 


hose support - 


Cliffside. N. C.. 


(8 


pany and Mathieson Alkali Works, 
of Chartotte. 
Economy Tube and Cone Com- 
- pany, of Rockingham, is a new ex- 
hibitor with an interesting line 


Other affiliated interests in the 
lextiie department will be H. 
Bouligny of Charlotte; J. 
W. Fraser Company nad the Mill 
Power Supply Company, of Char- 
Lotte. 

Another of 
furers, 


machinery manufac 
showing for the first time in 
the Exposition, will be the Tolhurst 
Machine Company, of Troy, N. Y 

Active in the working up of this 
exhibit has been Norman H. Pease. 
southern manager for 
Gireene & and E. P. 
Southern manager for the 
Klectric Company. 


Genera! 


Consolidated Textile Corp. Being 
Reorganized. 


New York.—Reorganization of fhe 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, i] 
was learned in Wall pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that B. 
B. and R. Knight, its principal cot- 
lon goods manufacturing subsidiary, 
will be taken over by the bondhold- 
ers as a result of the reeent defaul! 
on the September 1 interes! 
ment due on the outstanding 7 
cent gold bonds. 


street. is 


per 


If this is done, the manufacturing 
business of the corporation will be 
centered in the South, where it has 
nine mills, as the only New England 
property owned outside the kKnigh! 
company, of which it owns the en- 


hire common stoek. is the Windsor: 


Print Works. in North Adams. Mass 
The reorganization plan also in- 
volves the formation of a new sell- 


as the sales end of the 
organization was han- 


Ing companys 
consolidated 


dled through Converse & Co... the 
common stock of which is owned 
by B. B. and R. Knight. Converse 
did a targe business not only for 


Consolidated but for 
and it is likelw that a 


other mills. 
still compe- 


tition will develop between it and 
the new sales organization as well 


as with the other selling companies 
already in existence. 
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The soft texture of the 
the 


color, the loftiness and ten- 
sile strength are potent ar- 


fabric, clean, bright 


guments for the use of 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 


WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED 
ASH 


WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIAL 


in the textile mill. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wpandotic” 


The J. B. FORD CO... Sole Mnfrs 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


Lockwood, 


Coles, 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS © 


* 


>. 


* 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 


WHITIMS VILLE. MASS 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
Stronger than inch boards 


ness 


hburglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Richmond, Va. 


Wilts Veneer Co., 
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~ 500 Times 
Sweeter 


Than 
Sugar! 


Saccharine is a white crystalline powder having FIVE 
HUNDRED TIMES THE SWEETNESS OF SUGAR. 
lnlike sugar, it has no food value As a correctant of 
acid, and for those to whom sugar its forbidden (as in 
diabetes) it is invaluable. Contrary to general belief, if 
is not poisonous in larger quantities. This has been 
proven by Government tests, and was lately given as 
expert testimony by Dr. Leon Soloman of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Saccharine is derived from Coal Tar 


Blue Diamond Coal Sales Co. 


Stop Trespassing! 


3 


One of the plants of the Ford Motor Company, PAGE PROTECTED 


ARK your boundary line with a PAGE PROTECTION FENCE, the 
M fence with the super-heavy zinc coat, applied after weaving. 

PAGE fabric is coated with more than five times the amount of 
galvanizing ordinarily used: that means RUST RESISTANCE, Long Life, 
Low (‘ost per year. 


Many of America’s greatest industries are PAGE-PROTECTED. Why 
not have a fixed limit of approach to your plant 


Write or wire for estimates and prices. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. &. 
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Prize Winners in Better 
Equipment Campaign 


Continued from Page 12 


now as they were ten years ago, so 
the per spindle cost of machinery 
alone for a 50,000 spindle yarn mill 
making i6s carded hosiery yarn 
was estimated at $9.93 in 1911, and 
$21.38 in 1922. A mill, therefore, 
built in 1922 would have fixed 
charges on the total plant invest- 
ment, estimating 16 per cent of 
$362,000, while a plant built in 1941 
has a corresponding item of $196,- 
(1). 

The question can be asked, where 
are the mills to secure the money 
for such high priced equipment? 
sound management always pro- 
vides adequate reserves for this 
purpose. It is understood that 
every bale of goods sold has an ele- 
ment for the equipment wearing out 
and becoming useless. Well man- 
aged miulis, therefore, consider de- 
preciation and obsolescence one of 
the important items of operating 
costs, so we find 5 yard print cloth 
with a total cost 19 cents a pound, 
charges about ten per cent of it, or 
2 cents, for depreciation. That is 
a cost greater than the cost of its 
spinning department. There are 
mills, however, that do not PpOoSSeSS 
lrquid reserves for replacement of 
equipment, if they are able to 
secure the needed money by issu- 
ing stock or borrowing it. : 

One can find many picker rooms 
with worn-out equipment. The 
machinery, indeed, is heavy and 
runs af great speed if not properly 
taken care of, it is subject to vibra- 
tion, wear In every bearing and 
finally becomes practically useless. 
such machinery is often the source 
of serious losses that are not always 
realized. It can often be responsi- 
ble for continuous leakage of fibre 
into troubles in the card room due 
lo poorly built laps. We will deal 
with these three questions sepa- 
rately. The causes of the waste of 
good cotton are numerous, so it may 
be due to cotton choking up in the 
dust trunk. The cotton is not fed 
fast enough from the beater cage, 
and in such case is cut and wasted. 

Excessive vibration of worn out 
beaters working in worn-out bear- 
ings gets the machine out of fine 
adjustment, cuts the fibre. and 
makes undue amount of fly. If one 
compares the figures of due waste 
from middling cotton given by the 
lL. Government as the result of 
several tests made at mills, textile 
schools, ete. one would find the 
figure for the picker room wasle to 
be around 1.80 per cent, while many 
mills with wornout equipment show 
a waste of 2.380 per cent. Assuming 
that only one-third of this differ- 
ence is due to tmyjured fibers and 
good cotton thrown into the waste, 
and taking a mill using 20,000 bales 
of cotton a year, this waste would 
amount to 70 bales, or at 35 cents 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 
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per pound, would represent $14,000 
year. 

Another big danger resulting from 
wornout equipment is the difficulty 
of maintaining standard weights. 
This ean be due to wornout evener 
motion. binding and sprung feed 
rolls. binding aprons and pedals, 
wornout gears and knocked off mo- 
tion. Inadequate distribution of air 
draft is also responsible for uneven 
lap. With the equipment in such 
conditions, it is frequent that the 
weight of the cloth fluctuates two 
or three per cent. Great troubles 
are incurred by overseers to keep 
the weights uniform. Changes have 
to be made all over the mill, and 
still often the cloth runs two per 
cent heavy. Adequate working al- 
lowance seems to he one per cent. 
but two per cent light would often 
breed troubles, especially on a 
buyer's market, while two per cent 
heavy would show a loss as follows: 
In a mill producing yearly 24,000 
bales of 1,000 vards each, one per 
cent of its production would be 240 
bales, or at 15 cents a yard, this will 
amount to $36,000 a year. The third 
great trouble is soft, unevenly built 
and split laps. This makes trouble 
in the card room, and almost always 
can be traced to the machinery not 
working adequately. 

Other figures, hawever will be 
given showing actual savings re- 
sulting from new equipment thatl 
would fully take care of the fixed 
charges on the investment. There 
is no doubt that new machinery 
with all latest improvements, such 
as swing frames for the evener mo- 
tion, ball bearings on apron evener 
and the beaters will greatly improve 
the work. In most cases, it is fully 
possible to elimmate a picking 
process hy using two beaters on 
the breaker picker. The amount of 
repairs is greatly reduced, so that 
together with the elimination of 
intermediate pickers, three men out 
of ten can be cut off. At rates pre- 
vailing in North. Carolina in 1922 of 
$14.77 per week for picker room 
help, this would represent a saving 
of $2,300. It often happens that 
picker room repairs alone in a 
30,000 spindle mill cost $400 a month 
or $4,800 a year. New equipmnet 
for the mill of such size would cost 
some $40,000, giving a yearly fixed 
charge of $6,400. The two items of 
savings would exceed the expense 
by $700. 

The modern spinning frames can 
be operated with great saving. 
They can be run at greater speed. 
Being more heavily bwilt, with 
more sampsons, heavier cylinders, 
they are able to stand great speed 
without vibration. The tape drive 
by greatly eliminating the slippage 
also contributes to it. Though run- 
ning with greater production per 
spindle, the same number of spin- 
dies per spinner ean be usually 
operated. 


The modern frames are of wider 


‘gauge and higher, allowing by this 


a larger ring and longer traverse. 
thus considerably increasing the 
yarn on the bobbin, and greatly re- 
ducing the doffing and spooling ex- 
pense. The latter is decreased in 
handling bobbins and tying knots. 
We will give a concrete example of 
savings to be secured. The spin- 
ning cost given meludes some item 
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of general overhead but does nof 

include interest and depreciation. 
Comparison of an old style warp 

frame with a modern one, i3s yarn: 


Old New 
(rauge 9%,” 
Ring 1%” a 
Traverse 6” 
Yarn on bobbin 1100 yds. 2200 yds. 
R.P.M. FR. 125 150 
Lbs. spindle week 3.00 3.70 
Lbs. spindle year 156 192 
Doffs a week 45 20 
Time loss with other 
allowances 12% 8% 
Spinning cost 1.97 1.60 
Dofting 62 22 
Spooling 1.05 64 
Total cost 3.64 2.46 
Old New 
Saving per Ib. $1.18 
Sav. spindle vear 
Waste 3% 2% 
Lbs. per year 47 3.4 
Per lb. labor, cotton 
loss 10.64 9.46 
Loss per year 50) 
Total saving 2 48 
Investment per spd. 6.00 
Fixed charge 16% 6 
Net saving per spd. 
year 1.52 


Another saving that can be easily 


effected in the spinning room is in-— 


stallation of bunch builders’ for 
feeler looms,. so’ on 400 looms the 
waste was reduced from four per 
' cent to two per cent, that is, to 400 
pounds per week. The loss of value 
in cotton is 15 cents, the loss of 
manufacturing 3.60,. the total loss 
per pound 18.60. The yearly saving 
was $3,800. The limit of space pre- 
vents us from giving the numerous 
advantages of an adequate system 
of humidity control, saving in han- 
diing by conveyors, advantages of 
individual drives, ball bearings, 
waste preventing and reclaiming 
equipment, etc. 
Industrial Engineer. 


Egyptian Warehouse Stocks. 


Stocks of cotton goods in Egyp- 
tian bonded warehouses reached a 
total of 9,010 bales and eases, or 
2.783.855 kilos (kilo equals 2.2046 
pounds) during July, as against 9,- 
055 bales and cases on June 30. 
Supplies from Manchester decreas- 
ed from 3.799 bales and 688 cases in 
June to 3,494 bales and 694 cases af 
the end of July, while. cotton goods 
from other countries dropped from 
1.380 to 1,339 bales, but increased -as 
regards cases from 3,188 to 3,483. 


American Hosiery in Dublin. 


The Dublin consular district of- 
fers a good market tor American 
hosiery and underwear, provided 
exporters can overcome certain dif- 
ficulties. Price is the most import- 
ant consideration in the minds of 
dealers, particularly in lower grade 
articles. Hosiery imports during 
the period January to March, 1924, 
amounted to 178,478 dozen pairs, of 
which 56,499 were cotton, 97,683 
were wool and 24,296 were silk, arti- 
ficial silk, and other materials. Im- 
ports of underwear during the same 
period amounted to 31,623 dozen 
garments, of which 18,220 were cot- 
ton, 10,678 were wool and 2,725 were 
of other materials. 
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Finishing Knitted Cloths 


‘Continued from Page 16 


knitted origin providing that the 
tightly fulled cloth properly 
fleeced or provided with a surface 
nap and well lustered. 


Many kinds of woven fabrics are 
fulled less than ten per cent in 
either width or length and some not 
at all. There are DhDilliard table 
cloths which have to be fulled fifty 
or more per cent in order to get the 
adequate solidity of texture de- 
manded. Much depends upon the 
service to which the goods are to 
be put when finished. If the knitted 
fabric is going to substitute some 
of the dress faced cloths then the 
fulling is regulated the same as if 
would be for pilots, plain broards, 
moscows, beavers and cloth of the 
doeskin class, for these are dress 
faced textures. In these goods* the 
face hecomes covered with loose 
and straggling fiber brought out in 
the scouring and fulling operations 
and to a fuller extent by gigging. 
These irregular fibers are then 
sheared off to an even height on 
the cropping machine and pressed 
and lustered by ¢ompression and 
steam. The thread-like nature of 
the texture of the fabric is com- 
pletely concealed by the mass of 
fibrous pile and that is what is 
sought in finishing the usual line of 
knitted cloths. But if the texture 
is of more importance than the face 
finish, as is the case with cheviots, 
and many lines of suitings, a finish 
is applied with leaves the stitches 
visible just as the weave is sup- 
posed to be visible in certain goods. 
If the knitted fabric is to imitate 
buckskin or Venetian cloths, then 
the opposite effects are sought in 
the scouring, fulling and napping 
processes, for these have to be of 
the worsted face order in which the 
weave is definite and clear. But if 
is easier to work knitted fabrics 
with the idea of putting them in the 
velvet-finish class, or for overcoat- 
ings with a nap, for the manufac- 
turers who are engaged in knitting 
cloths to substitute woven cloths 
appear to want the loop invisible. 


Just why is not quite clear. The 


loop is gracefully and symmetrically 
formed and is preferred by the 
majority of people for hosiery, un- 
derwear and the usual line of 
knitted outer wear. 


But when it comes to buying 
cloth for a suit, a dress, a coat, a 
blanket for the home or an auto 
robe for the automobile, the pur- 
chaser does not seem to care for 
the loops of a knitted fabric. He 
or she prefers that the surfaces of 
such cloth be smooth. But in all 
(dress-faced cloths the threads of 
the texture, whether knitted or 
woven, are so completely covered 
with pile or nap, that the purchaser 
floes not know whether the cloth 
was made on a loom or a knitting 
machine and as a rule seldom cares 
if the feel and appearance of the 
goods is right. The bare surface 
und thready handle of a fabric from 
either the loom or the knitting ma- 
chine has to be substituted by a 
soft, velvety pile, and a clothy and 
elastic touch before it can meet 
with the approval of the consumer. 
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/--I-2 H. P. Morse Silent Chain driving spinning frames in a southern 


mill. Driven 1/750 R. P. M., driven 1250 R. P. M., centers 


Improves Yarn Quality 


Morse Silent Chain Drives transmit %8.6% of the motor 


developed with constant and positive speed ratios 


Improve 


of the yarn by eliminating pulsating yarn at the traveler 


cause of broken varn when belts with their 
Morse Chains also prevent loss due to fis 
getting into the work 


satisfied. 


Let Morse Engineers help you 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Ithaea, N. Y. 


ORY ORY wv’ 


varying speeds are 
and dirt from pulleys and belts 
Cleaner yarn is produced and customers better 


horsepower 


common 


NORFOLK 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘“Warp Dressing Service 


Improves Weaving’’ 


VIRGINIA 


You appreciate the advantage of “better mill equip- 
ment.’ This includes the use of Sizol products in the dress- 
ing of your warps. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


S. P. Rakestraw 


La Grange Georgia 


Herman Seydel, President 
Jersey City, N..J. 


W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 


Greenville, S. C. 
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‘‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


Moreland Sizing Company 
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Established 


1896 


Incorporated 1923 


F.M. CRUMP & CoO. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS. U. S. A. 


D. H. CRUMP, President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


J. 


Cc. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 
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WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BOSTON .MASS. 


ROCKFORD ILL .U.S.A. 


| ( WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 


i AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 
_ BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S.c. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent 
Adjusting Saddles, 


Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Stirrup 
the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
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WILL THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT AFFECT FARM 


LABOR? 


Continued from Page 7 


nile employment problems. Adequate provision shall be made for 
advising children when they leave school of the employment 
opportunities open to them, for assisting them in finding suitable 
work, and providing for them such supervision as may be needed 
during the first few years of their employment. All agencies 
working towards these ends shall be coordinated through the 
central agency.” 


The first paragraph of the standard they adopted absolutely 
refutes the suggestion that they do not desire the regulation of 
farm labor, for it specifically states that no person under 16 shall 
work in agriculture or domestic service except during vacation 
periods. 

They also fixed in their standards such school requirements that 
it would be difficult for any child to do much farm work under 18 
years of age. 

The following extracts from the proceedings of that meeting 
give an insight to their desires relative to farm labor regulation: 


Owen Lovejoy, Chairman National Child Labor Committee: 

“Although approximately three-fourths of our working children 
are employed in agriculture, this is one of the most difficull of all 
occupations to regulate. The condition of our rural eommunities 
not only affects our social and civic institutions: it strikes at the 
very toundation of econemic prosperity.” 

Sir Cyril Jackson, of England: “It was said that no boy in the 
country could learn to manage cows and horses unless he began 
at twelve. I expect he will learn all the better if he has had a 
little longer education and shows a little more intelligence, and I 
hope that we shall very shortly make the general age fifteen or 
sixteen.” 

“The Fisher Act in England preseribes that all the young people 
in the country up to 18 years of age must attend continuation 
school for 320 hours a year. That provision, however, will nol 
come into effect immediately. For the first few years the age will 
be sixteen, but at the end of seven years 18 is to be the limil 
throughout the whole country, and in seven years much may 
happen. We may raise the required attendance to 400 or 500 hours 
before the seven years pass. I| think 320 hours or eight hours 
weekly for 40 weeks is a small enough estimate.” 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop (Chief, Children’s Bureau): “I do no! 


think any English authority can possibly realize the eagerness 
with which we have watched the progress of the Fisher Bill 
through Parliament, because we saw al once that somebody in 
England had had the courage to do a thing which nobody in 
America had been bold enough to do, which was to try to cut, by 
an indirect attack, the root of rural child labor. We would fike 
lo get a similar scheme in this country, Mr. Chairman, and with 
the cooperation or by the activity of your division of the Govern- 
ment (the Bureau of Edueation) to see aid given by the Federal! 
Government to State authorities for elementary edue:tion, which 
would be so universal that in this country also we would at once 
destroy rural child labor by an ‘indirect attack. [| would like to 
know how much opposition from the land owners of England was 
experienced in getting the measure through.” 

Sir Cyril Jackson: “I think there was no opposition, simply 
hecause we were in the middle of a great war. and we trusted Mr. 
Fisher. If they had had time to think about it no doubt the far- 
mers would have opposed it very vigorously.” 

Mr. Claxton: “The Fisher Act does not, however, prevent ehil- 
dren from working when they are not in school on their fathers’ 
own farms, does it?” 

Sir Cyril Jackson: “We have limitation of hours in the act. 
Children over 12 years of age may work one hour before 9 a. m. 
if they do not work after 6 p. m., LI think if is.” 

Miss Lathrop: “The great advantage for us in a discussion of 
this English measure is that it shows us a way to standardize 
education in the interest of the future and at the same time get 
rid of the one thing we have never dared attack—rural child labor.” 

Mr. Claxton: “Will taking the children off the farms until they 
are 12 and 14 years of age, except for this hour a day. seriously 
interfere with agricultural production in England?” : 

Sir Cyril Jackson: “I do not see why it should. [I was some 
time in Australia as head of the Education Department, and we 
had there a very large agricultural population. I had a freer hand 
there than I have had in England, and I raised the age to 14 for 
everybody at once directly I got there, The only allowance I made 
for the farmers was thal they might have an exemption for chil- 
dren during harvest time, bul I do not remember that we ever 
had any applications. The difficulty of coming to the central 
department was enough to deter them from asking for the exemp- 
tion. 


Complete Equipment 
tton Machiner 


Built by Specialists 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 


Woonsocket Rhode Island, U. 8. A. 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 


Feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Sreaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 


Thread Extractors 

Roving Waste Openers 

Revolving Top Flat Cards 

Drawing Frames, Silubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 
Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton. 
Ring Twisters for Cotton. Wool 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn. 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Pawtucket. Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Warping and Winding Machinery 


Spoolers Doublers 

Beam Warpers Banding Machines 

Rall Warpers Card Grinders 

Skein Winders Spindles for 

Reels Cotton and Silk 
J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent Pawtucket, R. L. 
J- H. Mayes, Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President’ « AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern’ Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
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STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


arlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


> 8% TANNER, JR. Postal Phone 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


and York Wilson 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8S. CG. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 
Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & Co. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LOOM 


all > 


attention 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: 
dames McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 


DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote j)ou—-send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
unlimited capacity for large orders—smal!l requirements receive the same 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Miss Agnes Nestor, of Chicago: “I am giad to subseribe to and 
suggest as a standard for today that no child should be permitted 
to work under the age of 16, that no child between 16 and 18 years 
of awe should be permitted to work more than six hours a day.” 

Miss Tracy Copp, fo Wisconsin: “Today, however, all that can 
be said of permitting children to go to work at the age of 14 in 
that it is better than permitting them to do so at an earlier age.” 


Ronald C. Davidson, of England, created great interest at the 
conference on the Standards of Child Welfare when he told of the 
many jobs that could be created. The following are extracts from 
his remarks: 

Since 1910 we have had a national system of employment eX- 
changes which correspond to the employment offices set up by the 
Federal Government in this country. At the present Ume we 
have about (00 main employment exchanges and about 1,200 branch 
employment offices attached to the main exchanges. All the matin 
exchanges and some of the local offices deal with juvenile appli- 
cants and with the vacancies notified by employers for juveniles. 
The juvenile age limit in England for this work is now 18 The 
employment exchange system is divided into ten divisions, each 
being controlled by a divisional office, and each divisional office 
containing an organized section especially concerned with juve- 
niles. Finally, the whole service is controlled from the central 
office of the Employment Department in London, where again 
there is a special Juvenile Branch in charge of juvenile work.” 

We have always regarded as the principal feature of our work 
the functions associated with the juvenile employment committees, 
which have seen set up in gradually increasing numbers during 
the last nine years. Over a hundred were set up in the last year 
of the war in preparation for the crisis which we knew was com- 
ing When I left England there were some 250 of these committees 
and hardly any important industrial area was left uncovered.” 

“There are about 6,000 members of juvenile- employment com- 
mittees. And perhaps we have even twice or three times that 
number of after-care supervisors giving some of their time to look 
after a certain number of boys and giris in the different districts.” 

“Unless unusual conditions exist, the child's welfare is best pro- 
moted by keeping him in his own home. . No child should be re- 
moved from his home unless it Is impossible to reconstruct family 
conditions or build and supplement family resources as to make 
the home safe for the child, or so to supervise the child as to 
make his continued presence safe for the community.” 


This report gives some idea of the system that the socialists 
desire to build up in the United States and shows the immense 
number of jobs that would be created for socialist workers. 


The Child Labor Amendment would open many new pathways 
of appropriation and we may safely conjecture the future from 
the past. Nothing is more certain than the expansion of Federal 
payrolls in response to new grants of power and new demands for 
its exercise. 

Three independent Federal bureaus and commissions, which cost 
annually $820,000 in 1900, have grown to thirty-three, requiring 
for their present support substantially $550,000,000 per year. The 
Children’s Bureau, the probable instrumentality of the power 
sought, with an initial appropriation of $25,640 in 1912. directed 
the expenditure of $1,551,040 in 1923 for activities which it has 
stimulated. It is admitted that the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment would insure the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor an additional appropriation of $1,000,000. On the horizon 
hovers a Federal Department of Education seeking an initial ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000! 


The American of the present, reflecting upon the probable oper- 
ation of this proposed amendment, may find much that is sugges- 
tive in the complaint of our Fathers against the King in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

“He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out their 
substance.” 


There are also many quotations in the publications of the Chil- 
dren’s Department of the Department of Labor that indicate their 
desire to control juvenile farm labor. 


Miss Grace Abbott, the present Chief of the Bureau, in Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 134, says: 
“In addition to any measures’ designed to insure rural child 
workers an adequate amount of schooling, some legal restriction on 
the age at which children may begin to do farm work and the 
number of hours a day which they may work would seem neces- 
sary under present conditions to protect them from the hazards of 
unregulated farm labor.” 


Extract from Report No. 64 of Children’s Bureau of U. S. De- 
partment of Labor: 
Continued on Page 34) 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 
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Sample No. 56.—Fine Plaid Gingham. 


Plain woven on box tloom. Finished width, 32 inches. 


94 ends and ¥2 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp yarn, 43s, dyed, 43s, bleached. Filling yarn, 58s 
dved, OSS. bleached 


Weight, 6.42 tinear yards (5.71 square yards) per pound, 


finished. 
Blue, white, black, and vellow in both warp and filling 


Sample No. 57.—Striped Poplin. 
Plain woven. Finished width, 54 inches. 
168 ends and 38 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp varn, 90/2, dyed. Filling yarn, 33/3, dyed. 


Weight, 2.05 linear yards (3.07 square vards) per pound, 


finished. 
Tan warp with blue stripes; tan filling. Mercerized., 


Sample No. 58.—Warp-Printed Crepe Voile. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 36 inches. 
61 ends and 55 picks per square inch, finished. 


Warp yarn, 107/2, hard twisted, printed. Filling yarn, 


hard twisted, 86/2, dyed. 


Weight, 8.89 linear yards (8.89 square yards) per pound, 


finished. 


Bleached warp printed in red, green, blue, brown, yel- 


low, and black; blue filling. 
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SPINNING — SMALL WASTE____ 
LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 
LAMPE-THOMAS CoO.., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 
Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 
RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass‘n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpoo!] Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. | © 


Cotton C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
All Grades and Staples Established 1909 


Little Rock, Ark. Benders and Extra Staples 


Hope, Arkansas 
W. F. EVANS & CO. 
Cotton Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 


Delta Character Cotton 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. Helena, Ark. 


In the Heart of the Delta 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 
F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Uonn- 


. 
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OTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississipp! 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front Bt. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. : 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 


BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
WESTERN 


DOMESTIC ESTER EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 
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Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 


and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P Box 621 


Charlotte, - - - N. C 
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WILL THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT AFFECT FARM LABOR” 


Continued from Page 32 

‘Employment im agriculture and domestic service are exempt 
from the operation of the State laws. In every State children can 
work long hours at injurious tasks in homes and fields. The coun- 
irs child is neglected, Not only are there no restrmections regarding 
his employment, but his schooling is often curtailed. Three- 
fourths of the children at work—those employed on farms—are 
hot protected by the child labor laws.” 

“England found that if illiteracy was to be destroved the employ- 
ment of children in agriculture would have to be regulated. Under 
the Fisher Edueation Aet, no ehild in all England can werk at ary 
oeeupation, including agriculture, before the age of 14. Up to thal 
he ~anust attend sehool every’ year‘a full school term of nine 
months \ recent English periodieal reported that farmers had 
heen fined for working children im violation of this aet.” 


In her report on Child Labor’in North Dakota, Miss Abbott said 
in part: 

“Almost every vanety of work done on the farms of that State 
was performed by the boys and girls included in the study. Much 
heavy and more or less hazardous farm work such as handling 
machinery or dangerous implements, plowing, and driving of foeur- 
horse or five-horse teams Was done by children from the age of 
years up. us as 7 and girls as young as AL years aft 
age had driven stackers, hay Torks, and harrows. Nearly half the 
Children studied had done some plowing in the course of the year, 
and this was found to be one of the principal kinds of work which 
Children did. Tt was also eontimued over longer periods of time 
than almost anv other work. 

Dakota children are still finding thal te guide a team for a few 
minutes as an experiment was one thing—to plow all day like a 
hired hand - was not a chore, but if was a job, and a job 
means meager educational opportunities in the spring and au- 
lumn. 


Frederick J. Haskins, a Washington writer, who has been advo- 
cating the ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, recently 
sald: 

“tt as believed by those who have thoroughly studied the case 
of the farm child that the passage of child labor laws is not a 
sufficient remedy. The public needs to be informed, for as long 
is if holds the belief that country hfe is idvilie, tf is difficult to 
establish the facet that child labor on the farm is fully as flagrant 
an evil as was ever factory child labor” 


Collier’s Weekly, the most rabid of all the advocates of the 
Amendment, recently said: 

‘The whine that “only a few ehildren really labor” just. plain 
makes us onad. An attempt 1s made to discount the number of 
child laborers— 1,000,000 at least——Dyv saying that most of them 
work on the farms, and “under the direct supervision of their 
parents.” The most cruel child Slavery is that of commercialized 
agriculture—where tittle children work In gangs for long hours 
under a broiling sun, topping beets, picking berries or cotton.” 


The New York Times, an ardent advocate of the Amendment. 
said August 25, 124: 

While if is not the purpose of the Amendment to prohibit all 
labor under years, worker does come under the 
for limitation and regulation.” 

Owen Lovejoy, Chairman of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, Socialist and intimate friend of Eugene Debs, said in the Sep- 
tember Bulletin of his Committee: 

Will Congress attempt to regulate employment o 
farms? 

“The National Child Labor Commitee includes in its or@aniza- 
lion citizens of every State who are known to be leaders in child 
labor reform and vet are detinitely averse to any such exercise of 
Federal power, 

“So far as we know, not one of them would favor such an exer- 
cise ot Federal power. 

This was written when Lovejoy realized that farmers’ organi- 
zations were likely to defeat the Amendment. 

As Chairman of the Standards Committee at the Washington 
Conference on Child Labor Standards, he fixed the following as 
one of the objections of himself and his associates: 

\n age minimum of 16 for employment in any occupation except 
that children between 14 and 16 may be employed in agriculture 
and domestic service during vacation periods,” 

His position as expressed in the standards adopted and his 
; osition taken in the face of almost certain defeat do not coincide. 

The Germans hoped to keep the United States quiet until they 
nad crushed France and England and then to subdue this country. 

The advocates of the mis-called Child Labor Amendment hope 
to keep the farmers quiet until all persons under 18 in industry 


Children on 


4 
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and trade are placed under control of Federal Bureau and then 
make a drive for the control of all persons under 18 engaged in 


agriculture. 


The affiliation of the 


leading 


of the Child Labor 


advocates 


Amendment with International Socialists and Communists.can not 
be denied, and in the offficial journal of the soviet commissariat of 


public education, No 


1, Mme. Lelina, wife of the president of the 


Communist International, declares: 


“We must nationalize 


fer the 
fhem. 


children, or—tet us 
Thus they will from 


the children 
dren from the pernicoeus influence of the family. 
speak 

the 
beneficial influence of communist kindergartens and schools. 
they will grow up to be real communists. 


We nest remove the ehil- 
We must regis- 
must nationalize 
remain under the 


Here 


To compel the mother 


plainly—we 
very start 


to surrender her child to us, to the soviet State, that is the practi- 


cal task before us.” 
The farmers of the 
program. 


Linited 


States will 


not endorse any such 


What You Will See At The 
Exposition 


{Continued from 


Page 14 


operation, maimtaming constant 
lermperature of water in a heated 
fank. All these instruments will be 
ultractively displayed on a. panel 
and their represenfatives, the Har- 
alison Sales Co, of Birmingham, 
Ala.. and Charlotte, N. €.. will be in 
utfendance and glad to show any 
visitors the construction and prin. 
riples of operation of these instru- 
ments. 


Haskins Co. will have a 
complete exhibil of trucks, dofting 
boxes, as well.as metal textile mill 
furniture. These trucks, ele. are 


made of Haskins metalwood and are 


noted for their great strength com- 
bined with requisite lightness 


The exhibit will be in) personal 
charge of their vice-president, 
Swanson, 

UL. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

This company will exhibit their 
lraveiers of various sizes and styles. 
\lso they will show their 
can, which is the firs! 
been al any exhibil 

This exhibit is mostly for a meet- 
ing place for their friends and cus- 


new sivie 
this has 


Ramsey Chain Co. Ine. 
Ramsey Cham Co., Ine. of Albany. 
N. Y., will exhibit a complete. spin- 
ning frame installation, For 
purpose, the Saco-Lowell 


have very courteously 


{liis 
Shops 
furnished a 
head of their litest tvpe frame com- 
plete with motor bracket. The Gen- 


eral Eleetrie Co. has also co-oper- 
ated to the extent of furnishing a 
standard G. EK. type textile motor. 


l'pon these units the Ramsey silent 
cham drive will be installed in such 
a Way as to show very c¢clearly the 
superior running quatities of the 
chain. \ braking device will be 
mounted on the main shaft of the 
frame so as to make it possible to 
show the operation of the Ramsey 
chain under varving conditions. of 
overload, full load, no load, impact, 
ele. 

In addition to the above, Ramsey 
Chain Go., Inc., will have on exhibi- 
lion a complete line of sample 
chains and an interesting collection 
of process material used in the 
manufacture of the product. 

The company will be represented 
by J. H. Ramsey, vice-president and 


general manager, assisted by one of 


the engineers from the tactoryv and 
Frank G. Bell, of Greenville, South- 
ern representative for the 


Norma-Holffmann Bearings Corp. 


This exhibit at Booths Nos. 32? 
and 323 will have on display sam- 
ples of ball and roller bearings of 


various types, together with several 
moving exhibits to tllustrate§ the 
construction and operation of these 
bearings. One -portion of the exhib- 
if will Norma 
open and types of annular 
ball bearings as well as ball thrust 
bearings,.while another section will 


Conmnsisi of 


Closed 


eonsist of Hoffmann roller bearings 
of both standard and self-aligening 
lypes and Hoffmann ball thrust 
bearings. 

Hoffmann rollers nel roller 


guages will also be on exhibition 
and a limited quantity of these 


distribsifed to 


will 


fhose m attend 


ance, These rollers are held to an 
accuracy of OOOT” in diameter and 
are verv useful in eheeking micro 


meters, guages. ete. 


The exhibit will be in charge of 
Batesole and F. W. Mesinger 


Franklin Process Co. 
kranktlin Process (10), plans ha) 
have panels both on the back wall 


uid on the twe sides, which panels 


will be covered with blue velvet. 
\guinst the back panel they will 
display a sign giving the name of 
the company, also pictures illus 
lrating fhe various Operavlons be. 
fore, during and after dyeing by 
lhe Franklin Process, as well as an 


exhiint showime the different 
In which they and deliver 
varn. On the two side panels they 
will drape various fabries contain- 
ing Franklin dyed varns. 

On a shef attached to 
rail they will exhibit 
ples of advertising matter 
mainiy to the 
bleaching-fast 


receive 


the 
Variotis 


brant 
devoted 
use of Franklin 
COLOPS. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
ribre Co. 


Calis, 


The Rowers 
L.eutheroid 


line ol 
boxes 
barrels will be displaved tn sections 


CUPS, 


annex 48 and 49. The booth will 
be in charge of Leon Rogers and 


Will be headquarters for 
fextile mill supply dealers, 
United States Rubber Co. 
This exhibit will cover rubbe: 
hoots, coats, gloves, rubber belting, 
packing, rubber covered rolls, 

roval cord rubber covered wire. 


southern 


hose, 
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HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 


Benders and Extra Staples 


Established 1894 


Greenwood, Miss 


Most careful persona! attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character 


Ask any of our mill customers as to 


Our service 


Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


Delta. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


H. Chassaniol 
CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Staples 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR.., 


& CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI! 


Domestic—COT TON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


a CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


OK 


(Unineorporated 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 


COTTON 


Buyers and Exporters 


Members Texas Cotton 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Association. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Edition, Shepperson's 1878-1881 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 


Cotton 


All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION _ 


A Co-operative Marketing 


Assocn 


Cotton grower 


ition for the 


Members 


senefit of Its 55,000 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla.. 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple: 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Sar Use with Either Neturel, Induced er Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPAN 


BIRMINGHAM, 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—Although buvers are 
still delaying purchasing cotton 
goods in large quantities, due to the 
uncertainty of the cotton markets, 
a very fair volume of small order 
business that was repeated fre- 
quently was done last week. While 
many buvers hesitated, many of the 
mills also refused to book contract 
business at present prices. The 
long period of curtailment has 
greatly rdeuced mill stocks and 
some cloth are beginning to be very 
scare for prompt shipment 


There was a slight price recession 
on print cloths, sheetings and con- 
vertibles durine the week. 
for the week were moderately large 
but were made almost entirely for 
quick shipment. Some lines of fine 


Sales 


combed goods were also. slightly 
lower, 
Staple finished lines, including 


ginfhams, percales, sheets and 
low cases, bleached goods and oth- 
fairly well for delivery 
within the next 30 to 60 days. 


ers sold 


Improvement was noted in the 
demand for goods for work cloth- 
ing. Jobbers and retailers have 
small stoeks and manutacturers 
have considerably lighter invento- 
mes than they showed some weeks 
Manufacturers have advanced 
prices about 10) pel cent over the 
low levels of some months ag 


The activity m tire fabrics, which 
was noticeable during the past two 
weeks, has about passed the peak. 
Some fairly. large orders for spot 
and prompt shipment were handled 
last week and there were several 
reports of new contract business. 
The quotations showed a basis of 
92 cents for carded peeler cords for 
future delivery and 54 cents for 


Spots. 


Contract prices on cotton duck 
were reduced slightly, spot prices 
being off 1 cent to 2 cents a pound. 
Inquiry was reported as fairly large 
but sales were small. 


There were many scattered sales 
in the gray cloth market of which 
the average quantity was not large. 
An oecasional transaction ran be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 pieces in print 
cloths and a 500,000 yard trade in 
6.145 sheetings was reported made 
al 6% cents. The greater number 
of mills were withdrawn because of 
the lower priced offerings in second 
hind channels. 

The 
through 
small in size. Second hands are said 
fo own few truth of 
which statement, if is expected, will 


available 


considered 


made 
Were 


quantities 


resale 


foods, the 


he borrie out when normal trading 


is resumed. 


Fine goods did moderately well. 


There were snles of contract broad- 


cloths. A sale of spot 96x64s single 
end canton was reported at 17% 
cents. They sold a few 128x68 spot 


broadcloths at 23 cents for a good 
all combed make. A small sale of 
hard twist voile was recorded at 12 
cents 


The Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket continued slow during the week, 
with the total estimated sales placed 
aft 20,000 pieces, which ts a_ slight 
increase over last week. The mar- 
ket has shown anything but life 
during the week, and mills have 
manifested but slight interest in the 
husiness offered. Buyers have at- 
fempted in some instances to place 
hids under the ‘skin, but mills in 
general have resisted these efforts, 

Trading has been confined almost 
entirely to 36-inch low counts with 
Buyers and 
sellers have apparently been watch- 
ing with interest the mar- 
ket, although there is nothing ap- 
parently that inactivity can be laid 
to other than the general depres- 
sion and tack of intreest in the 
market. The wide difference in lo- 
cal prices and those of New York is 
such that trading is impossible 


a seattering of sateens. 


cotton 


The, John Farwell Company, 
Chicago, in its current weekly re- 
view of trade, says: “The unex- 


pected arrival of cold weather has 
made wholesale dry goods house 
business unusually active, bringing 
a very number of buyers, 
much- larger than last year, to mar- 
ket for heavier weight lines for im- 
mediate shipment. The number of 
road orders shows an increase over 
the corresponding week of last year. 
As was predicted earlier this year 
the tield is-now feeling the shortage 
of manufacturers’ curtailment in 
the production of some lines of tex- 
tiles, especially silk, and buyers are 
covering their needs further into 
the future. Rugs, carpets and floor 
coverings are manifesting an im- 
proved moment. There is an in- 
creased demand for fine wool blank- 
ets. Collections are fair.” 


large 


Prices current in 


primary mar- 

kets for cotton cloths are as fol- 
lows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 7% 

cents: 64x60s, 7 cents: 38%-inch 64x 


64s, 9% cents: brown  sheetings, 
southern standards, 15% cents: den- 
ims, 2.20s indigo, 22 cents: tickings, 
S-ounce, 26 cents: prints, 10 cents: 
staple ginghams, 15 cents, normal; 


(ress ginghams, 18% cents. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, “rlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Mem, .. 


n from Arkansus, 
a7rritory. 
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The Yarn Market CATLIN & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The untavora- Frame Cones. Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


ble influence of raw cotton prices ------ SOUTHERN OFFICE 
restricted yarn buying almost en- 12s noe Se ion 910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
lirely to small orders for quick 
shipment during the past week. 18s (3 30s tying im 45%a 
With the exception of imquines 03 ea 
from a few knitters. buvers showed Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. G ] A | ti t 
little interest in varns for future um Tragaso u ind es 
Gelivery. Further retiuctions rang- 8081 000 the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ing from half a cent to a cent and 40s) 65) ; — f good ials b 
a half were made in local quota- Combed Peeler Cones. ever it may be—and prevents waste of g materials by 
tions on both weaving and knitting 10s + a 30s w a eliminating flyings. 


yarns, but most spinners would no! 


grant Concessions. A comparison of 36s 65 Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
spinners’ prices. It would appear economy. 
that weavers .and knitters have 28s 57 a 80s 9G a 
booked only a very small business Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
and nre nat iT} the TT) ket for a a 568. a 24 t antic venue, oston 

Se 40s. 2-ply 64 a 
ture requirements. 248. 2-ply od a 458, 2-piy .69 a | 

In many respects the yarn mar- 8, <-ply 58 2-ply..74 a 

ket is marking time. While it ts _ Carded D. Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V_-Pres. 
wiere “ar. 10s a S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 
said by dealers here that the mat an ‘8 a oe ie 
ket was easier this week, it was tis i9 a 2ks 7 a 

hard to find where spinners had re- M y-St ] ( p y 
duced prices this week. Buyers are | aune ce om an 


stil] very uncertain mayer the cotton Duteh 


"ts Cloth. 
outlook and tacked confidence to COTTON YARNS 


operate, 


Prices throughout the whole list Dutch exports of cotton eloth de- DIRECT FROM SPINNERS: TO CONSUMER 
3 Wis tric 237 Chestnut Street. Ph a, Pa. 

showed considerable irregularity. clined irom 11,479 metric tons, Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Spinners’ figures were generally | valued at 40,184,000 guilders, during Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 

lo 3 cents above quoted by many the first six months of 1923, to 7,49 MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
dealers here. The effect of the metric tons, with a value of 28,881,- THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
(;overnmen|! report i) breaking cot- OOM) guilders, for the first half oft WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 
hon prices further unsettled the The average exchange value 
attitude of buyers, many of them of the guilder from January to 
continue expect lower prices, June, inclusive, Wiis SO 

Some of the larger makers of un- and 80.373 in 1924 his decrease ID RY TT 
derwear made inquiries for large ‘vefleets to some extent the unfavor- | ‘ A : QO. 
amounts of yarn for future deliv- able influence of the prolonged tex 


ery, but they wanted to buy at such !lle lockout on this country’s trade. 


low figures that they could not get Imports of cotton goods increased COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


logether with sellers. ! from 3,083 metrie tons, worth 13,- 


Yarn prices in this market were 9% 22,000 guilders, for the first half of 44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 
published as follows: ad lo 3,794 metrie tons, valued af 
0,000 guilders, durimg the period 
Two-Ply Chain Warps. 17,34 
2-ply &s 41 a pls 24s. 46a January to June, 1924. The 1924 Branch Offices 
10s Za 2 ply 26s iT wa 
‘ 9 receipts mecluded 2.191 metme tons 
2-ply 16s iS ea z-ply 40s from Great Britain, 703 from Bel- Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
50s gium and 400 from Germany. Brit- St. Louis Baltimore 
8s 39%ad0 408 53 ish shipments to the Netherlands 
16s ‘3 a 60s 7i%a73% amount of goods sent for printing 


20s 44 a Tinged Carpet 


45%a 4-ply 35 and finishing, although dyed cloth 

26s i6lea White Carpet cohstituted about half of the total. 

30s 43 a Sand 4-ply 38 a3 

36s a2 


Yoa 
Part Waste insulated Yarn. 


12s. 2-ply Cotton Imports Into South Africa. All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

0s, .2-ply 43120 Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
26s. 2-ply 16 ea write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 

and 308, 2-ply_.47 Imports of cotton minufacturés ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

te ecnle Warne into South Africa during April, 1924, Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 

3, 4 and 5-plh $8, 4 and 5-pls were valued at £726,220, an increase 

is Ver the previous month, when they war ey 

2s were Valued at £686,336 rhis in- 

Os Warps. Crease Was largely ih piece YARN BROKER 

12s 12 46 The value of prece goods Imported Arlington St.., Pawtucket, R. I. 

om fp nes 47a in April amounted to £469,399; that DIRECT MILL AGENT 

of blankets and rugs to £93,487; col- 

fs to ‘on hosiery, £28,782, and cotton un- 

los 39 loa 24s + derelothing, he nited PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO.., INC. 

4s ee he Fon Kingdom continues to be the prin CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 

16s cipal source for these imports. SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
. Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., inc. White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
: ‘ Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N © 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY. U.S. A. “ g. Go. (Cc pt.) in 


Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 


COTTON YA R N S Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
Philadeiphia Providence Chicago Cheriotte PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


| 

YARNS 
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Want Department 


30.000 SOUARE FEET WARE- 
HOUSE OR MANUFACTURING 
SPACK FOR RENT, 
GASTONIA 

RALLROAD SIDING—SPRIN 
KLERS 

FOUR BLOCKS FROM CENTER 
OF TOWN 

30.000 SOU ARE FEET AVAIL 
ABLE 

CAN DIVIDE TO SULT TENANT 

GASTONIA INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDING CORPORATION 
GASTONTA, N.C. 
P.O. BOK PEA... 9060 


For Sale 
i Keeler Horizonta: Return Tubu- 
lar Boiler. 90 H. P.. 60” diameter, 
i7 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 
pressure. The Randolph Mills, 
Franklinville, 


Position Wanted 
\s Ten Vours 


(aan furnish good ref 
erence ty Tormet emplovers 
dress HH, care Southern Textile 
Birllietin 


Overseer of Napping Wanted 


io take charge of room on night 
time. Twenty-eight double act- 
ing Woonsocket machines. Apply 
Willams, Assistant Super- 
intendent. Roanoke Mills Co., Mill 
No. 2. Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Superintendent of Cotton Vill 


ror engagemen 
branches of Cotton 
hacturing thoroughis 


For Sale 
i) Whitin Twisters, 2% ring, 3% 
space. Good condition. \iso 6 
['niversal Winders, No. 50. Ad- 
dress B.. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Financial 

New and partly equipped seam- 
less hosiery plant, located in the 
South, wants financial assistance 
to complete equipment. Ideal as 
to location and labor. - Address 
\div. No. 5. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin 


ener uper 
Could ung 

Position Wanted 

OVerscer] WeAVINE open to 


\ididdress 44 


Drive, Atlanta, 


Salesman 


Wanted 


sell sizing, softener and othe 
in) cotton mills und 
finishing plants m the South, 
State full particulars as to resi- 
dence, age, experrence and salary 
expected \didress 24. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


FOR 


SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODEL. 


~ 
‘ 


~ 


WHIRL, 


STANDARD MeMLLLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2? TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


IN FINE CONDITION 


REPLACED BY. TAPE 


DRIVE SPINDLES 


LARGE SUPPLY WARP BOBBINS 


TF THESE 


SPINDLES 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cotton Mill Machinery 


For Sale 


1—-No. 5 Saco-Lowell Opener and Feeder. 


1—40” Saco-Lowell Combination Single Beater Breaker and 


Finisher Lapper. 


1—No. 1 Saco-Lowell Condenser. 


Saco-Lowell Thread Extractor. 
Saco-Lowell Deliveries, Ist drawing. 


1—Whitin Sliver-lap Machine with derby back 
1—Whitin Ribbon-lap Machine, 4 heads. 

2—Whitin Combers, 8 heads, 12 coilers. 

1—H. & B. Slubber, 28 spindles, 11x51% bobbin. 
1—H. & B. Intermediate, 54 spindles, 9x41'% bobbin. 
1—H. & B. Roving, 96 spindles, 7x34. 

2—H. & B. Jacks, 200 spindles each, 6x2!4 bobbin. 


10—Whitin Ring Frames, 224 spindles each, 3” 


drive. 


5—Fales & Jenks Wet Twisters, 240 spindles each, 3” guage. 


4— No. 160 Universal Winders. 


2 
2 


No. 50 Universal Winders. 
No. 80 Universal Winders. 


2—-No. 90 Universal Winders. 


Electric Yarn Singeing Machine, 30 spindles. 
1—Tape Sewing Machine. 


5—Barber-Colman Hand Knotters. 
6—Draper Model K, 16-Harness Dobby Looms, 32”. 
2—-Crompton & Knowles, 4x1 Box, 16-Harness Dobby, 32”. 


2—Crompton & Knowles, 4x1 Box, 8-Harness Dobby, 32”. 
2—Crompton & Knowles, 2x1 box, 8-Harness Dobby, 32”. 


2—Crompton & Knowles, 4x1 Box, 32”. 


5 

8—Stafford Model A, 32”. 
1—-Stafford Model M. 
1—Stafford Model A, 
2—Stafford Model A, 


2__Stafford Model K, 
2—Stafford Model A, 


2 


Stafford Model A, 16-Harness Dobby, 32”. 


16-Harness Dobby, 36”. 
16-Harness Dobby, 40”. 
16-Harness Dobby, 81”. 
16-Harness Dobby, 28”. 
Stafford Model D, 16-Harness Dobby, 66”. 


2—Jacquard Heads, 1 for 28”, 1 for 81” Damask 
8—Hopedale 36” Looms, 5-harness. 
1—Curtis & Marbel No. 21 Stitcher with Motor. 


Sample Cutting: Machine. 


1—Trade Mark Stamping Machine. 
1—Wire Stitching Machine. 

1—Phila. Textile Proctor Dryer 6x6x3. 
3—Hussong Dyeing Machines, Wood Tanks. 


1—American Laundry Machine Co. 


Motor Driven. 


1—Textile Finishing Co. Kier, 4 ton capacity. 
1—Franklin Dye Machine, 100 lb. capacity. 


i—Permutet Water Softening Outfit, 1,000 gallon per hour 


capacity. 


Miscellaneous lot 


Smith Drum Mercerizing Machine, 16 pole skein. 


of motors, scales, office desks and 


chairs, some mill supplies, including about 50,000 bobbins. 


The foregoing list of machinery will be sold at private 
sale, either as a whole or in part, F. O. B. floor, Model Mill, 
Spartanburg, S. C. All of it in first-class condition, having 
been run only two years, and is good as new. 
information, address E. E. Child, Receiver, Spartanburg, S. C. 


guage, tape 


30” Hydro Extractor 


For further 
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Underwear Market Report 


New York.—The opening of new 
knitted underwear lines for 1925 
spring wear, which took place in 
the local wholesale market imme- 
diately after Labor Day, found buy- 
ers in a receptive mood whereve! 
prices quoted were within a narrow 
margin of the levels at which open- 
ings for 1924 were made a yvear ago. 
Although cotton is still considerably 
higher than it was a year ago, prac- 
tically all lines of spring knit un- 
derwear were opened about on the 
1924 basis, 

Most of the orders so far placed 
called for January-February deliv- 
ery, although some of the larger 
operators are specifying shipment 
during December. Stocks in hands 
of jobbers and retailers are practi- 
cally nil, owing to the hand-to- 
mouth system of purchasing that 
was in operation throughout the 
past spirng season which prevented 
the accumulation of stocks. 

Although the openings were made 
almost two months later this year 
than is customary, there are. still 
some mills that are delaying their 
showing of new merchandise until 
they have more definite proof of the 
complete stability of the market. I 
is the opinion of most sellers, how- 
ever, that they are perfectly safe in 
faking orders for the new season 
now and that they will not have to 
make any price readjustments later 
in the season, or at least until after 
their initial volume of ‘business has 
been booked and they have suffi- 
cient contracts on hand to keep 
their mills running. However, it all 
depends upon the cotton market. 

The possibility of a shortage of 
winter weights of knit underwear 
this season is seen by many leading 
factors in the market, who point 
out that the sharp curtailment of 
buying earlier in the season. which 
was naturally followed by a consist- 
ent curtailment of production has 
left many buyers with much of 
their requirements unfilled while 
mills are unable to deliver on short 
notice, having no stock made up in 
advance. 

Many mills are now refusing to 
take orders for fall merchandise for 
delivery in less than six weeks, and 
the influx of buyers into the market 
during the past three weeks is rap- 
idly accounting for the capacity of 
the average mill through the _ re- 
mainder of the season. Tt ‘is de- 
clared by some leaders in the mar- 
ket that orders received after the 
end of this month cannot be filled 
before the first of next year. 


New Gibson Colored Goods 


Cannon Mills have endeavored to 
gel away trom out-and-out ging- 
ham styles in the new colored yarn 
lines of their Gibson department, 
showing that this can be done even 
in the very popular priced fabrics. 
Most of the new styles are woven 
on two beams, the result of which 
is a number of fancy wash goods 
effects. The newest range is 32- 
inch “Embroidered Effects,” put up 
double and rolled, papered and 


banded, in 35 to 40-yard lengths. 
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This line can retail at between 25 
and 30 cents and comes in fast col- 
ors, a feature now being made of 
most of the Gibson offerings. Wash 
ests, indicating the fastness of the 
colors, are to acéompany some of 
the sample cards. 

“Embroidered Effects” carries out 
patterns such as the name would 
imply. Little eross-stiteh designs 
are used most frequently, and — in 
several different ways. Sometimes 
they form little broken check effects 
or simply decorate a plain ‘color 
ground. The eross-stitch threads 
are employed in such color com- 
binations as black against brown 
ground, black against peach, green 
against tan, red against green, green 
aguinst peach, peach against helio. 
peach against blue and blue against 
rose... These same grounds appear 
with all white threads for the eross- 
stitch decoration and there is also 
quite a range of white grounds with 
the cross-stitching -in various col- 
ored threads. 

Multicolor varn decoration are in- 
lroduced in a range of overcheecks 
one-half inch square, against a 
plain color ground. Each column of 
checks is marked with vertiesl 
rows of triple colored threads. 
forming a stripe effect. 

Other patterns 


include broken 
cheeks 


over-plaided with  faney 
ratine yarn effeets and = colorful 
plaids, the latter woven in a eham- 
bray-like weave and decorated with 
white cross-stitehing. There is aleo 
a plain color cloth striped with 
double twists of white yarn, the 
stripes being rather close together 

Another new Gibson range is 32- 
meh “Frolie Cloth.” made in $a 
weight suitable both for women’s 
wear and children’s ¢lothes. Plain 
color grounds and sporty colored 
yarn stripes are used here. There 
are colorful candy stripes against 
white grounds and sets of tan with 
fine hairline stripes of contrasting 
colors, 

New patterns appear in their Gon- 
cord Zephyr, including some stripe 
effects. 


American vs. English Broadecloths. 


J. A: Finn & Co.. in an advertise- 


ment, say: “The exploitation of 


foreign superiority has been over. 
done to a point of Justify criticism. 
It is no national boastfulness. but a 
lact—that America ean produce 
anything that Europe does from the 
standpoint of quality. This apples 
lo cotton goods as well as any other. 
But on broadeloth there is a simple 
reason for England's leadership, not 


generally known. ~Tt is this: Oup 


domestic mills would. rather resell 
their Egyptian yarns to foreign 
markets if they can see a profit, in 
preference § to weaving them into 
broadcloths in this counrty.” 


Line 


{FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on requust 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Shuttle Satisfaction 


comes with the knowledge that you have 
the very best that can be bought, a product 
that costs a little more in first cost, yet in 
final cost will save many dollars, and con- 
sequently reduce your shuttle investment. 
In a last analysis this spells ECONOMY. 
Any shuttle troubles? Then write us. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


“‘The Shuttle People’’ 
MILLBURY, 


Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C.. 


Southern Representative 


MASS. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS — 
american Moistening Co. 
The Banhnson Co. 
vVarrier Engineering Co. 
rarks-Cramer Co. 
AL BONE— 
Hoessier & Haasiacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 


tvcxwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beit Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
BALL-BEARING— 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
2ANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
BANKS— 
American Trust Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
SEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 
taston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Ce. 
BEARINGS, MACHINERY— 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller earing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
. B. & Sons Co. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

|. B. Willlams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

B. & Sons. 


BELT LACING— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link- Beit Co. 

BENCH DRAWER® STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Bons Co 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Ce. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Ce. 

Senneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Ce. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TAEATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 

Wiits Veneer Co. 
SHOOKS— 

Wiite Veneer Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
ferret! Machine Co. 
SKETON MINERAL OIL— 
sorne, Scrymeser Co. 
‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
oicomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
8. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CaLENDER HOLL GRINDERS— 
6b. S. Hoy & Son Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CARDS— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. CG. Entwistie Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
Seyde!l- Thomas Co. 
u. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. 8B.. Sons Ce. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Coa. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 
COMBS— 
Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. ©. Entwistie Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Pauison-Linkroum Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Fa7vish Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTInGs— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Ce. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Ce. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Go. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Mopedale Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Rin raveler Ce. 
Roy & Son, B. S. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


COTTON MERCHANTS— 


COTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton 4 Co. 
L.. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel- Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
(Revolution, Hank, Pick, 


The Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Witllam Seliers & Co., Ine. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist we Co. 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
ORYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
& ‘Son Co., B. S. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F.. & Sons, Ine. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Co. 
ane 
du Pont de 4& Co., inc. 
ete, H. A., 
National Aniline Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hassliacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
WORKS— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA- 
CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
Cooper -Hewitt Electric. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse ae. Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVAT 

Link-Beit Co. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 

— ee Architects and Mill Engineers 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 

Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
wht (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 

IN 
Allis-Chaimers Mf Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
See also Ventilatin 

EXPERT TEXTILE MECH 

J. D. Hollingswerth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post Iron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (iren and Wire)— 


Anchor Post tron Works. 
Cycione renco ~~ 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assen. 
FINISHERS— 
Sayies Finishing Plants, Inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., tne. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel.-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
6. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FIRE iINSURANCE— 
Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 
WALL PAINT— 
m du Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., Ine. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Whitin Machine Worke 
FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
ERS— 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddie Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
ES— 


FUSE 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Gear Co. 


GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
HANGERS, 
Fafnir Bearing 
Myatt Roller cartes Co. 
ittiam severe & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co: 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TW! NES 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRANMNES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson M g. Co. 


HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
arrier Engineering Cerp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES Pos SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINESG— 
Kaumagraph Co 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 


American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER 

Chicago Beltin 

E. F. Hou pres & Co. 
Graton & ght Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER LOOM PICK ERS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
LOOM BEAMS AND 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
W orks. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Palmetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
LOOM SUPPLIES— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. & J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 
LUG STRAPS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
Ee t. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll! Co. 
METERS— 
HNis-Chaitmers Mfg. Ce. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
oIiLs— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & WN. J. Co. 

Klipstein, A., Co 

U. 8. Ol! Co 

Wadsworth, ‘Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ONE.- PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 

The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Carolina Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shop 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland 4& Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 

Siggers & 
PERBORATE sSODA— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Co. 

Garland Mf A 

Graton & ht Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICK 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


Inc. 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B, Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket ‘Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST !tRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 
PUMPS—(Boiler Feed aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mf Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (tron)— 

Anchor Post tron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

National te Traveler Co. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 

Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton'’s, David. Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Voael Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOoDs)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING. HANGERS. ETC.— 

See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Witliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
6B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper 

Hopedale fg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machiner 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 
ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery : 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 


Comber Draw Boxes’ Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metalic Drawing Roll Co. 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical P-inting Experience 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 


Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


MACHINERY— 


. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Ph STARCHES, GUMS— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Inc 


Inc. 


SIZING COMPOUNDS— 


Arnotd, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Stale, “ie Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratcries. 
Seydei-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products C<« 
John FP. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 


SLASHER COMBS— 


SOFTENERS 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
(COTTON)— 
Arnotd, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Products Corp. 


Arabol 

Bosson 

Wolf, Jacques Co. 
Metz, H. . & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


Seydel Chemical Co., The. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SOF TENERS— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


inc. 


SKEWERS— 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan ft Co. 

Walter L Darker Co. 
David Brown Co. 


SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SOAPS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

L. Senneborn Sons, 
United Chemical Products Co. 


inc. 


SODA ASH— 


SOFTENERS 


J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 
(Oilj)— 
Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 


ine. 


SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Wassiacher Chemica 


SPINDLES— 


Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 


Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Cc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 


Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


SPINNING FRAME SADDLEl-- 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Cc. 


SPINNING RINGS— 


Oraper Corp. 

Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


inc. 


SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. &S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan fg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

Watter L. Parker Co. 

See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfa. Co. 

STARCH— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Flefining Co. 
Keever Starch ¢o. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Ce. 

STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 


STRIPPER CARDS— 
S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIAL TIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedaie Mfg. Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Beiting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Coa. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (Mill)— 

Diamond State Fibre Co.. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

. Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Mf Co 

UNDERWE R MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

VENTILATING FANS— 

6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 


Co. 


WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Cbd., 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
V/adsworth, Howland & Co.. Ine. 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper 
t4dopedale fg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop E 

WARP TYING MAC 
Barber-Colman Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

YWASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sens Co 

\VASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & 

WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson 4&4 Lane. 
Marston, John P. 


orks. 


inc. 


ment Co. 
ERY— 


Press Co., 


Inc. 


Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf 4 Co. 
Seyde!l.Thomas Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
WHIZZERS— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WInNDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cycione Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyctone Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Paulson, Linkroum Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
“““DOUBLE FLANGE 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


RECLOTHED 


factory. 


LICKLRINS REWOUND 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


240 River St. wet, Greenville, S. C. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 
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ALL STEEL 


CONO 


YARN 
PROOF PRESS 


Direct Motor Connected Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT 


EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 


baling press is un- 

q questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development 

Chamber completely 

inclosed—no openings. 

The chamber is made 

up of four sets of 


of the chamber open 
as well as the sides. 
The four doors, how- 
ever;r, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device 

This new yarn press 


produ es a bale 


long by 24 wide, ef 12 
Oo 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
nounds and over 
(chamber five feet 


deep. Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
phase, 50 or 60 cy¥cle, 
220 or 550 volt 

The end doors as 
well as the sides, 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed 


j We should like very 


this Economy yarn press, 


factory service The us 


much indeed to confer 
With you regarding 
and assure you that you would receive satis- 
ers of press are well satisfied with this yarn 


press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation. Very substantially constructed. 


ECONOMY BALER Co. Dept. S. T. 


Ann Arvor, Mich. 


HA 
M 
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co 
BOSTON 
H Ha 
“Ne A full line of 
co . 
PHILADELPHIA ULPHU R Coors PROVIDENCE 
Fast to light 
and washing 
| 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 
H4 HA 
E E 
T z 
co 


He AMETZ& CHARLOTTE 


One- Hudson Street, New York. C 
del 


HA 
M E 
T 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Fiat Loom Beam Head 
Patented Feb 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 

(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
| NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All Steel BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 


“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


co 
SAN FRANCISCO 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 


(Virgin Wool) 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a D 


it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


ARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES -—Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Atianta, Ga. 


Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 
My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 


gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. S. C. 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 
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The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it 1s used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
R | 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS | 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


Quick Service 
Complete Stocks 


In these days of keen competition it is essential that you get maximum production at. minimum cost. 
One of the ways to attain this end is to buy good Leather Belting for your machines. A little higher 
price may mean the difference hetween disappointment and complete satisfaction. 
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